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THE TEACHER OF SPEECH AND 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Theodore Clevenger, Jr. 


member of our profession said, 
“.,. freedom of speech in America faces 
no serious or unusual threat.”? Few peo- 
ple would have argued with that state- 
ment then; indeed, the casual observer 
today might easily make a similar state- 
ment. But where freedom of speech is 
concerned the teacher of speech should 
arn to be more than a casual observer, 
and the careful investigator today finds 
anumber of danger signals we should 
not ignore. Like the flashing red lights 
ata railroad crossing, they do not in- 
dicate that disaster has already struck, 
but failure to heed their message could 
lad to serious consequences. 

Those who carefully follow the trend 
of public affairs can perceive danger 
‘igns in all three branches of the govern- 
ment as well as in public opinion. In- 
deed, public opinion is the ultimate 


i than two years ago a prominent 


Our author describes himself as “a former law 
tudent who is now a teacher of speech.” 
Although he does not specify the cause of that 
metamorphosis, there is internal evidence to 
‘uggest that he decided that the classroom 
Sa better arena than the courtroom in which 
engage in the struggle to preserve our free- 
dom of speech. 
_Mr. Clevenger is currently an Instructor in 
‘peech at The Florida State University, where 
te is working on his doctorate. Previously 
Saylor University awarded him the bachelor’s 
ad master’s degrees. 

1Donald L. Graham, “What Can Be Done 
by Teachers of Speech to Preserve Freedom of 
Speech: A Symposium,” The Southern Speech 
Journal, XIX (May, 1954), 337. 


source of most forms of repression, and 
therefore perhaps constitutes the most 
sensitive gauge of the status of free 
speech. To be sure, we do not find in- 
dividuals advocating the abolition of 
freedom of speech—even during periods 
of greatest repression nobody has been 
willing to do so—but it is not difficult 
to find signs of a psychology that could 
eacily become repression, It is now, be- 
fore this subtle conversion takes place, 
that we should take action to prevent 
suppression of free speech; for no lesson 
in our national history is more con- 
clusive than this: once repression in any 
form is well underway, nothing can 
restore the lost freedom until the 
epidemic of public madness has run its 
course. 


Freedom of speech has suffered severe- 
ly during two periods in our national 
history. During the early post-Revolu- 
tionary period the Alien and Sedition 
Laws made a mockery of free speech 
and sent to jail or deported a large 
number of sincere critics of the govern- 
ment simply because their political 
coloration was not to the liking of the 
ruling authorities. Congress subsequently 
tried to make reparation to the in- 
dividuals who had been jailed and fined 
under these unconstitutional laws, and 
the laws themselves were erased from 
the statute books, but only after the 
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nation had witnessed a spectacle of 
repression severe enough to make the 
most thinking citizens quite cautious 
about their utterances for years to 
come.?, Democracy does not thrive in 
such an atmosphere. 

The second great period of repression 
of free speech in the United States oc- 
curred during and following the First 
World War. Lashed into a frenzy of 
patriotic ardor by Fourth of July orators 
and the Men, 
public opinion reached such an un- 
reasoning pitch that it became very 
dangerous to say anything whatsoever 
against the government, the army, any 
of our 


famous Four-Minute 


government officials, or our 
conduct of the war. Citizens were even 
put in jail for criticizing the Red Cross.* 
Not only did the attorney general’s of- 
fice engage in a vigorous program of 
repression, the Congress and state legis- 
latures enact stringent suppressive 
statutes, and the Supreme Court com- 
pletely change its rule of decision regard- 
ing free speech in order to convict of- 
fenders, but the public itself enthusiastic- 
ally joined in the repression, conducting 
tar-and-featherings, plaguing the F.B.I. 
with reports of supposed seditious com- 
ments, and dunning the attorney gen- 
eral’s office with demands for tighter 
and tighter restrictions.‘ 

Anyone who has read the literature 
of either of these periods must be ap- 
palled by the spectacle of repression 
they represent. Although many of the 
offenders were intemperate or fanatical, 
almost none was in any sense an agent 
of a foreign power, and one is repelled 
by the arguments and methods used to 


2 Theodore Clevenger, Jr., “Concepts of 
Limitations of Freedom of Speech in_ the 
United States in Times of National Emergency.” 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, Baylor University, 
1952, pp. 18-19, 74. 

8 State v. Freerks, 140 Minn. 349 (1918). 

4Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Free Speech in the 
United States (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1941), pp. 64-66. 


convict these citizens who, however mis. 
taken they may have been, apparently 
thought that what they had to say was 
important for their neighbors to hear, 
‘The measure of their conviction was the 
serious risk they must have realized they 
were taking in giving voice to their 
opinions. 

The student of these periods is also 
struck by the similarity in a number of 
important respects between these crises 
and our present time. To begin with, 
the United States is threatened now, as 
it was then, with aggression by a foreign 
power. The vast majority of citizens 
believe now, as they did then, that that 
power is willing to go to any lengths to 
subvert or overpower us. Especially are 
we convinced that the enemy has placed 
among us agents whose mission it is to 
weaken us from within by every means 
possible, including sedition and prop 
aganda. Perhaps most important of all, 
we are falling subject to a kind of mass 
fear which is making it increasingly dif 
ficult for the vast majority to think and 
speak clearly about freedom, especially 
where the Communist issue is in any 
way involved. Nor is this the ordinary 
kind of fear, easily overcome. It &, 
rather, a deep anxiety that comes from 
living in a time of constant crisis, and 
it is all the more dangerous because it 
is repressed. 

Such emotions often find expression 
in ways that do not reveal their basic 
nature. For example, a large segment of 
the intellectual class regarded McCarthy- 
ism as simply one more example of 
political opportunism. That it was 4 
symptom of mass hysteria occurred 1 
relatively few, but what else could 
explain the fact that everyone criticized 
the Senator as a man, everyone dé 
plored his political opportunism, every 
one objected to his manifest abuse o 
congressional immunity and his badger 
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ing, unfair tactics in committee, but 
nobody raised a hand to stop him for an 
incredibly long time? Could not the 
answer lie partially in the fact that 
many people harbored the lingering 
suspicion that one day McCarthy would 
uncover some real Communist sub- 
version, and that most of us feared the 
Communists more than the Senator? 


What else could explain the docile 
public acceptance of the equally unfair 
secret loyalty probes currently in 
progress within the executive depart- 
ment of the government? One has only 
to read Adam Yarmolinsky’s carefully 
documented reports of a selected repre- 
sentative group of these inquests to 
realize that the number of Communists 
ousted from government jobs is prob- 
ably infinitesimal, while the number of 
loyal Americans removed from govern- 
ment positions is probably overwhelm- 
ingly large. Yet the loyalty investigations 
will no doubt continue until long after 
the current Communist scare is over. 
Years from now some scholar will be 
permitted access to the de-classified 
secret files of these investigating bodies 
and will express a proper but detached 
shock over his findings. By then it will 
be too late to restore the jobs and patch 
the torn lives of those who are now 
being discharged under the cloud of 
suspicion. Yet this is not considered a 
proper subject for drawing room con- 
versation. 

; More revealing than what is happen- 
ing in the executive and _ legislative 
branches of the government, however, 
is a new line of decision adopted by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1950, 
which imposes slightly tighter re- 
strictions on freedom of speech.* Al- 
though the eleven men convicted in this 
famous case were clearly dangerous men 
and should have been jailed, the reason- 


* Dennis et al. v. U. S., 183 F 2d 201 (1950). 
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ing used by the Court to sustain a 
verdict of “guilty” made inroads upon 
the well-established “clear and present 
danger” test of criminal liability for 
utterances of any kind. Perhaps the 
confirming fact of a growing sense of 
public fear is that the Supreme Court 
was willing to change a principle of 
law governing the basic process of the 
democratic state in order to secure the 
conviction of eleven men whom it con- 
sidered dangerous. 


To understand the full import of this 
change it is necessary to understand 
that in a legal system such as ours the 
law is always considered more important 
than any individual suit. Time and 
again the Supreme Court has sustained 
a verdict which the Court admitted ap- 
peared to work an injustice in the in- 
dividual case, but it has always held to 
the principle of starre decisis. Only in 
very rare cases is that principle forsaken 
in order to alter the outcome of an in- 
dividual lawsuit. 


The law changes very slowly and 
usually only under extreme pressure. 
In times of crisis this pressure is exerted 
in the direction of demanding more 
stringent repression of any individual 
rights that stand in the way of an 
aroused public opinion; but when the 
crisis is past there is seldom a corres- 
ponding pull in the other direction. 
The Supreme Court has established a 
principle of law which, in the absence 
of another Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
may stand to plague future generations 
with undue restriction of freedom of 
speech. 


Teachers of speech are interested in 
the whole question of free speech for 
two reasons. The first of these is that 
the speech teacher is in an excellent 
position to observe and interpret the 
role of oral communication in a 
democratic society. Through his in- 
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timate contact with all sorts of students 
he realizes the tremendous potential for 
individual growth inherent in this great 
First Amendment freedom, and by 
virtue of training and experience he is 
enabled to observe its very beneficial 
effects on the community as a whole. 
There is another, more selfish, reason 
for the speech teacher’s vital concern 
with freedom of speech. Speech teachers 
have what virtually amounts to a vested 
interest in freedom of speech. Because 
of the derogatory use of that term in 
political speeches, most of us tend to 
regard a vested interest as an evil thing. 
Actually, the vested interest is the basis 
of much of our law, and it is the very 
heart and soul of property law. Even 
the poorest citizen has a variety of 
vested interests, and while it has never 
been established in a lawsuit, it is 
distinctly possible that speech teachers 
have a vested interest in freedom of 
speech that is defensible by law. 
According to Bouvier, “A person who 
is interested [in the legal sense] . . . is 
one who stands to gain or lose... .’"* and 
a vested interest is “. . . an immediate 
fixed right of present or future enjoy- 
ment.’ Certainly the speech teacher is 
at least legally interested in freedom of 
speech, for he stands to lose by its 
repression. It has become a truism that 
in lands and times where freedom of 
speech has been suppressed the teaching 
of speech has suffered an eclipse. It is 
certainly more than .coincidence that of 
all the Western nations that inherited 
the great classical rhetorical tradition of 
Aristotle, Quintilian, Cicero, and the 
rest, only in the United States, Great 
Britain, and France has it flowered into 
modern rennaissance of speech edu- 
cation. Nor is it coincidence that the 


6James A. Ballentine, Law Dictionary 
(Rochester, New York: The Lawyers Co-opera- 
tive Publishing Company, 1930), p. 671. 

7 Ibid., pp. 1335-1336. 


American system of government, which 
has sponsored an almost unbroken tradi. 
tion of virtually unlimited freedom of 
speech resting squarely on a consti. 
tutional amendment, is found in part. 
nership with the widest and _ fullest 
program of speech education of any 
nation of the world at any time, for 
freedom of speech is the sine qua non 
of speech education in its fullest sense, 
When democracy goes out of busines 
the speech teacher is out of a job. 


It is therefore with the greatest in. 
terest that the teacher of speech watches 
those aspects of public opinion and 
government action which bear upon 
free speech. But he need not be an idle 
spectator: there is much that he can 
do within the classroom as well as out 
side it toward helping preserve and en- 
rich that basic freedom which gives him 
his best professional justification. 


Speech teachers, like all their aca 
demic brethren, like to think that they 
can help to shape the world in which 
they live through the influence they 
are able to bring to bear upon their 
students. While everyone is aware of 
the force that a teacher is able to exert 
in a positive way through direct teach 
ing, relatively few realize that what a 
teacher does not do or say may have an 
even more lasting effect on the impres 
sionable minds of the young than do 
the points he stresses most, and that the 
neglected point or issue may be a mat 
ter of greater significance than the 
material so carefully prepared and 9% 
thoroughly learned. No 
agriculture teacher would think of trait- 
ing young farmers in exploitive farming 
devoid of conservation, any more than 
good journalism teacher would considet 
instructing future reporters and editors 
in the techniques of gathering and writ 
ing up the most salable news without 
inculcating social responsibility in them. 


vocational ; 
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Yet it is perhaps not too uncommon an 
occurrence to find speech teachers in- 
structing their students in voice and 
diction, bodily action, and the powerful 
techniques of rhetorical composition 
with very little attention to the matter 
of how the student should use these 
powerful new tools when his brief 
sojourn in the classroom gives way to a 
lifetime of citizenship. 


Such teachers are tacitly teaching 
their students to avoid their social re- 
sponsibilities, and are wasting one of 
our most valuable national resources. 
They cannot claim that their job is 
simply to teach techniques and that the 
application of these for good or evil 
ends is no concern of theirs. Such devil- 
take-the-hindmost philosophy is distinct- 
ly out of place in a democratic edu- 
cational system. In light of the preced- 
ing discussion, it may be the subtlest, 
yet surest, method of professional suicide 
as well. 


Freedom of speech cannot be “taught” 
directly, at least in any meaningful or 
permanent sense. If it and the other 
basic aspects of freedom could be ap- 
proached in such a manner, America’s 
role in world affairs would be much 
simpler and less perilous than it now is. 
Freedom is a habit, a point of view, and 
a frame of reference: it must be experi- 
enced to be understood and practiced to 
be preserved. It is a simple fact that 
most young people in high school and 
college have never experienced freedom 
of speech because most of them have 
never been placed in a position either 
to communicate or to receive com- 
munications that fall within the proper 
definition of the term. One of our first 
responsibilities consists of placing stu- 
dents in some kind of situation in which 
freedom of speech becomes something 
more than a platitudinous generality 


out of a civics textbook and becomes a 
meaningful reality for the student. 


The teacher may provide these situ- 
ations in a variety of ways, only a few of 
which will be mentioned here. Sincerely 
motivated group discussions often pro- 
vide the sort of situation in which free- 
dom of speech becomes real for students. 
The student who first examines one of 
society's glittering generalities in such a 
group and finds that the concept needs 
modifying is experiencing freedom of 
speech. So is the student who speaks a 
lone voice against the often frightening 
chorus of the majority. Public speaking 
followed by open forum questioning is 
another way to realize freedom of speech 
in the classroom. The student who en- 
counters class opposition to his hastily 
organized and poorly founded ideas is 
experiencing freedom of speech in an 
entirely different way, and the student 
who is taught to defend an unpopular 
thesis calmly and skillfully in the face 
of bitter class criticism, then to re-inte- 
grate himself into the class without 
rancor when the speech is over, is gain- 
ing one of the most important lessons 
in democracy. The class also benefits 
from such experiences, though in a dif- 
ferent way. Maligned though it be by 
most professional educators and a size- 
able minority of speech teachers, plain, 
old-fashioned debating is one of the 
finest lessons in freedom of speech. This 
statement does not refer to contest 
debating exclusively (though its value 
is not small) but it refers primarily to 
short debates before the speech class. 
Such experiences teach students to de- 
fend ideas and convictions in the face 
of opposition, and freedom of speech 
is completely valueless in the absence of 
this ability and this desire. 


Central to all of these procedures is 
that the student be encouraged to speak 
his convictions concerning controversial 
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topics with responsibility but without 
fear or _ hesitation. excellent 
speech training programs are organized 
around informative speaking or oral 


Many 


reading. These courses provide good 
training in informative speaking and 
oral reading, and undoubtedly many 
more generalized speech traits are 
developed in the process of training 
these special talents. But however much 
we may admire the technical training 
that the teacher can give in such a 
course, it must be admitted that the 
citizenship training involved is adminis- 
tered at an oblique angle and is purely 
a by-product of the course. If a student 
is to learn to exercise and value freedom 
of speech, he must experience it, and 
there is genuine doubt that many stu- 
dents will experience it at all unless they 
first experience it in the speech class- 
room. “Speeches of conviction” or 
“speeches of persuasion” (or whatever 
else we may call the speech on a con- 
troversial subject) must not be reserved 
for the more advanced courses on the 
ground that they are more difficult or a 
higher form of discourse. If we want to 
train students in the free and responsible 
use of oral discourse, such speeches must 
not be merely allowed, but also must be 
actually encouraged in the first speech 
course, for this will prove to be the 
terminal speech course for the over- 
whelming majority of our students. 


A valuable adjunct to this approach 
is the effort to stimulate some interest 
in politics within the framework of the 
speech course. The word “politics” is 
used here to refer to the whole area of 
the public welfare, not politics in the 
narrow sense of Republicanism or Demo- 
cratism. Citizenship, after all, is a mat- 
ter of politics, and training for ef- 
fective citizenship through speech 
should be carried on at least in part 
against a background of political af- 


fairs. To many teachers of speech the 


word “politics” has a distasteful cop. 
notation, smacking of argumentation, 
logic, philosophy, and various other 


stuffy, hyper-intellectual activities, The 
very words “general welfare” have a 
legalistic flavor that is unpleasant to 
some. Yet politics constitutes the frame. 
work within which we exercise citizep- 
ship, and the general welfare is the ulti- 
mate end of freedom of speech. 


It is at this point that many, if not 
most, Americans misunderstand _ the 
fundamental nature of this basic First 
Amendment freedom. All of the basic 
freedoms are occasionally thought of as 
natural human rights which it is the 
privilege of every free man to enjoy, 
Without deprecating the value of such 
rights in any way we are forced to admit 
that the right to free speech runs deeper 
than this. The reason we allow freedom 
of speech is not primarily that the in- 
dividual may be protected in whatever 
he chooses to say, but that society may 
have the benefit of his counsel concern 
ing matters of. common concern.® Thus 
it is not out of the needs of the in 
dividual that the right to free speech 
develops, but out of the needs of a free 
society. For this reason a defendant may 
not plead the First Amendment in a 
slander or libel suit or in any other case 
of a harmful utterance of a_ purely 
private nature. Free speech was not 
designed to protect the individual in 
everything he might say, but only to 
shield him from repression when dis- 
cussing matters of politics as that term 
is used here. Slanderous and _ libelous 
utterances may be repressed to the ut 
most without bringing serious harm to 
the body politic, but let political utter- 
ances be silenced for even a short time, 


8 Alexander Meiklejohn, Free Speech and 
Its Relation to Self-Government (ist ed.; New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), pp. 1-28. 
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and the whole thinking process of the 
community is twisted. 

Once we have our students speaking 
on controversial matters, especially con- 
yoversial political matters, we are plac- 
ing them in a position to experience free 
speech in the sense in which that free- 
dom is most important in a democratic 
society. Our next job is to shape their 
exercise of that right along the lines that 
will provide maximum nourishment to 
it and produce the greatest good in 
terms of the general welfare. 


Speaking out freely and_ fearlessly, 
even in the face of organized opposition, 
has always been regarded in freedom- 
loving countries as a moral virtue of the 
highest order. Indeed, in a democratic 
state it is much more than simply a 
moral virtue; it is an assumption funda- 
mental to the conclusion that democracy 
isa more effective form of government 
than authoritarianism. If democracy is 
somewhat slower in its processes than 
dictatorship, then it must more than 
make up for this shortcoming in the 
sureness of its conclusions. It does so 
in two ways: through the medium of ar- 
gumentation. it brings all arguments for 
and against a particular measure to the 
surface and fully exposes the strengths 
and weaknesses of all points of view, and 
through an unfettered creativity it per- 
mits all arguments, opinions, and points 
of view to find expression. In both of 
these ways democracy is superior to 
authoritarianism; but completely aside 
from the fact that more people partici- 
pate in a democratic decision than in an 
authoritarian one, thereby providing a 
broader and presumably more stable 
base for decision, it may be somewhat 
more important that all points of view 
find expression than that an able spokes- 
man capably argue each. It is con- 
ceivable that, given all the fact and 
Opinion that enter into a democratic 


discussion, a single man could reach as 
“right” a conclusion as a whole nation; 
does not the function of the debate 
judge in fact presuppose a similar con- 
cept? On the other hand, it is entirely 
probable that one man or even a small 
group of men could completely over- 
look an important fact or viewpoint in 
making a decision regarding a matter 
of public policy, and if this fact or view- 
point were an important one, the deci- 
sion could be “wrong.” It is therefore a 
matter of the greatest importance that 
every idea, every opinion, and every 
point of view find expression in a demo- 
cratic society, for it is the extent of this 
condition which measures democracy’s 
superiority over authoritarianism. 
Thus the teacher of speech is in a 
peculiarly responsible position in a 
democratic state, for it may be largely 
through his efforts that important view- 
points find their expression in future 
generations of citizens or, conversely, 
it may be largely through his neglect 
that important facts and opinions fail 
to find adequate expression. It is 
certainly true that fearless expression of 
personal opinion is a fundamental trait 
of character or temperament, and to the 
extent that a student is timid or con- 
stitutionally unable to assert himself 
there is probably little that the teacher 
of speech can do to increase his willing- 
ness to contribute to the discussion of 
public affairs. But most students can be 
encouraged to develop to some extent 
that absolute honesty of speech which 
compels fearless expression of ideas 
under all circumstances. This possibility 
may well be the ultimate safeguard 
of freedom of speech, for an active 
speaking public will not long tolerate 
denial of their right to engage in free 
discussion of public issues. A student 
who has been encouraged to express 
himself freely and who has had a taste. 
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of free speech, even though it be in the 
somewhat academic and slightly artificial 
atmosphere of the classroom, is not likely 
in later life to surrender that freedom 
to demagogues or to give it up in ex- 
change for the strained silence of an 
enforced unanimity. 


Thomas Jefferson, perhaps the greatest 
spokesman for political freedom in the 
early days of the Republic, once declared 
that no man should fear error so long 
as truth was free to combat it. This 
statement holds true only so long as 
those who know the truth are willing to 
speak out in its defense, for freedom is 
meaningless in the absence of the will 
to exercise it. This, too, is a matter of 
habit, which means that it can also be a 
matter of training. It is too much to 
hope that in a one- or two-semester 
course in speech one can completely 
change the behavior patterns of future 
citizens, but whatever we do toward en- 
couraging students to speak out against 
crooked or fuzzy thinking and to counter 
propaganda with truth will pay large 
dividends in the effort to preserve our 
liberties and to reap the greatest harvest 
from the fertile soil of democracy. 


It is true that propaganda analysis 
and practical logic are taught in a varie- 
ty of courses other than speech. Indeed, 
many teachers of speech prefer to leave 
these fields to the teachers of political 
science, Civics, current events, and philos- 
ophy, feeling that any encroachment 
in this area on their own part represents 
an unwarranted incursion into the other 
teachers’ specialities. To be sure, a 
thorough grounding in straight thinking 
and propaganda analysis would require 
far more time than is usually allotted 
the first course in speech; but we need 
to remember that knowing propaganda 
when one sees it and taking the plat- 
form or the rostrum to oppose it are 
two entirely different processes. The one 


is an act of consciousness; the other js 
an act of will. The most frightening 
spectacle in a democratic state is not 
the stupid or the unenlightened jp. 
dividual who absorbs propaganda un. 
thinkingly, but the intelligent and 
critical doubter who keeps his thoughts 
to himself. Speaking out against what 
one thinks wrong is more than a Citizen's 
privilege in a free society, it is his 
bounden duty. Yet how many students 
leave our high schools and _ colleges 
equipped with the best techniques for 
recognizing twisted thinking, but lack 
ing the motivation to combat it in 
the open market of public opinion? 


Each student who leaves the speech 
classroom without somehow _ having 
developed an urgent sense of the need 
to speak the truth as he is given te see 
the truth and to counter what he be. 
lieves to be falsehood with truth as he 
sees it represents at least a partial failure 
of the speech teacher. This motivation 
to speak out is not the responsibility of 
the social studies teacher or the philoso 
phy teacher or the “whole curriculum’; 
it is the peculiar responsibility of the 
teacher of speech, for it is only in the 
speech classroom that the student can 
be expected to gain repeated and di- 
rected experiences in exercising the right 
to free speech. It is here that he must 


learn that freedom of speech is more 


than freedom to speak, but represents a 
responsibility to speak as well. 

Nor does the speech teacher's re 
sponsibility toward freedom of speech 
cease when he has taught the student to 
speak his convictions fearlessly when- 
ever conscience so dictates. Good trail- 
ing in speech is not complete without 
some training in receiving the spoken 
word as well as in speaking it. The word 
“listening” does not seem to cover this 
aspect of communication entirely, al- 
though that is a part of it. Nor does the 
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word “tolerance” convey the whole im- 
pression. The student must be brought 
to understand in a functional way that 
those who march to the time of a dif- 
ferent drummer are not his enemies un- 
less they choose to style themselves so, 
that disagreement is the heart and soul 
of freedom, and that learning to ap- 
preciate another's point of view is the 
first step toward democratic maturity. 


David Riesman may be correct when 
he declares that modern Western man is 
moving in the direction of an all-pervad- 
ing “groupiness” that threatens to de- 
stroy much of his individuality.* What is 
even more ominous politically is that 
“groupiness” also tends to destroy free- 
dom of speech by creating an unwilling- 
ness to oppose a majority. This is espe- 
cially a serious problem in educational 
circles because it is here that the “group- 
dynamics” point of view has become 
most thoroughly entrenched in its non- 
scientific, evangelical forms. One of the 
outgrowths of this mis-application of 
one of the most promising fields of 
scientific inquiry is to treat deviation 
from group ideas and group standards 
as an alarming sign of neurotic tend- 
encies, and to insist that truth is found 
only in consensus. (We may note in 
passing that if this belief were true, 
then progress would be impossible, for 
the present state of agreement would 
represent ultimate truth.) The speech 
student especially should be brought to 
understand that progress inevitably 
comes from the minority, for it is only 
in this way that he can appreciate the 
minority point of view. This appreci- 
ation is something more than “toler- 
ance," a mere willingness to live and let 
live. It means attempting to understand 


*David Riesman, in collaboration with 
Reuel Denney and Nathan Glazer, The Lonely 
Crowd: A Study of the Changing American 
ae (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950). 
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the point of view of those who oppose 
us and then comparing our understand- 
ing of that point of view with our own 
information and convictions. 


It is through the failure of the great 
mass of citizens to adopt this attitude 
toward opposition that freedom of 
speech is repressed. We all tend (at 
least subconsciously) to regard our op- 
ponents as misguided, and when im- 
portant issues are involved we may tend 
to regard them as criminally insane. 
Their wrong ideas might poison the 
minds of the young or even lead astray 
the less enlightened among the faithful. 
Rather than to allow such disasters to 
happen, it would be better to put the 
dissidents away. After all, freedom of 
speech is intended to protect sane, re- 
sponsible, well-intentioned folk like you 


‘and me—not irresponsible, misguided 


madmen like that other fellow. And so 
the offender is jailed, fined, or deported, 
and democracy suffers another setback; 
if not from loss of the counsel of the 
silenced individual, then from the 
spectacle of his conviction, which serves 
to demonstrate the inadvisability of op- 
posing a dedicated majority. Whatever 
teachers of speech can do to dispel this 
pattern of thinking and substitute for it 
a genuine desire to appreciate the view- 
points of others will increase freedom 
of speech. 


In addition to expressing himself 
freely and tolerating the expressions of 
others, the student must be made to 
assume responsibility for what he says. 
This should be one of the fundamental 
principles of communication, yet the 
failure to do so is perhaps the commonest 
fault in the speech class. This type of 
error takes many forms. One of these is 
the student who does not have con- 
victions of his own and who therefore 
goes to a book or a magazine article for 
his entire speech. The author’s point 
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of view, main argument, supporting ma- 
terials, and sometimes his very wording 
are adopted in toto by the student and 
presented as his own. Purely aside from 
the ethical and educational consider- 
ations involved, this is a dangerous 
practice, for it tends to breed contempt 
for the spoken word not only on the 
part of the student who engages in this 
practice, but also on the part of a class 
which must submit itself to the tedium 
of hearing a declamation that cannot 
even be communication. 
That such an experience is bad citizen- 


classed as a 


ship training should go without saying, 
for the student is exercising an unwill- 
ingness to think an issue through to a 
conclusion and to stand behind his con- 
viction. 


Another tvpe of offender is the stu- 
dent who fails to prepare adequately for 
a speaking assignment, but is glib 
enough to make a speech when called 
Almost 


speeches will demonstrate shallow think- 


on in class. invariably his 
ing, hasty generalizations, exaggerations, 
poor organization, and fuzzy thinking 
in general. Again this is poor training 
for both the student and the class. Com- 
mon not only to the speech classroom 
but also to most other communicative 
situations is the biased, or 
bigoted individual who sees only one 


narrow, 


side of a question and presents this in a 
dogmatic and intolerant manner. There 
are many others: the shallow thinker, 
the would-be demagogue, the pseudo- 
intellectual, the hot-headed extremist, 
to name only a few among many. 


Each of these cases, and many others 
which be cited, demonstrates a 
pattern of speech potentially dangerous 
to freedom of speech. Not only is an 


could 


unhealthy speech atmosphere created 
within the classroom by these abuses, 
impairing learning processes and creat- 
ing a general attitude of contempt for 


the spoken word, but students are 
developing habits of speech which they 
will carry with them into subsequent 
speaking and listening situations. When. 
ever a speaker makes use of propaganda 
techniques, or speaks foolishly from q 
fund of ignorance, or argues intemper- 
ately without proper regard for the rules 
of common decency, or otherwise em. 
ploys the techniques of oral discourse 
ignorantly or cynically, he raises a chorus 
of public scorn and indignation which 
may easily take the form of repression, 


Students who are held strictly account. 
able for their statements are not likely 
to develop these habits. For this reason 
group discussion and debate are excel- 
lent forums for the development of 
qualities of good citizenship. Public 
speaking followed by open-forum ques- 
tioning serves the same purpose. When 
one knows that his cloudy thinking will 
be questioned, his bigotry and intoler 
ance exposed, his every statement subject 
to the closest scrutiny, he is not likelj 
to speak carelessly or dishonestly. 
the teacher of 
speech may further freedom of speech 
by carrying on at least a part of the class 
activity against a background of political 
interests; he may encourage students to 
talk about controversial topics; he ma\ 
encourage students to express their ideas 
and opinions freely and without reserve; 
he may insist upon strict responsibility 
for all statements; and he may help his 
students to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility for speaking out against propé 
ganda, fuzzy thinking, and all forms of 
error. Perhaps most important of all, he 
may create in the classroom a _ highh 
motivated situation in which the student 
may experience true freedom of speech. 


Inside the classroom 


What the speech teacher may do in 
the classroom to nurture freedom of 
speech clearly constitutes his greatest 
contribution toward increasing and pre 
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grving that freedom, but it by no 
means exhausts his means of doing so. 
Like the students he teaches, the speech 
teacher is himself a citizen and an in- 
egral part of the local, state, and na- 
tional communities in which speech is 
daily shaping the world in which he 
lives. The speech teacher can do what 
every other citizen can do to preserve 
freedom of speech. 

To begin with, he may himself take 
all the advice he has given his students. 
In his own speaking opportunities he 
can speak fairly, intelligently, and from 
conviction. The speech teacher is under 
a special obligation to seek out oppor- 
tunities to exercise his own freedom of 
speech as often as possible. Not only does 
it help him to keep his feet on the 
ground with respect to what he teaches 
toand expects of his students, but, more 
important here, it makes him an active 
edement in his community and fulfills 
his own obligation as a citizen, placing 
him in a position to influence others by 
his example. Too often members of the 
academic professions have isolated them- 
selves from the world in which they 
live. Sometimes school officials have en- 
couraged this tendency, frowning on 
teachers who take part in activities of a 
political or semi-political nature. A 
greater waste of national intellectual 
resources could hardly be imagined than 
that a great block of the educated public, 
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by inclination and training consisting 
of many of its most intellectual members, 
should be prevented for any reason from 
taking part in the making of decisions 
important to the well-being of the nation 
and all its people. Next to the business 
of teaching itself, the speech teacher's 
greatest obligation is to speak often 
and well. 

The speech teacher can go further 
than this. He can keep a weather eye on 
the national and local political senti- 
ment as this bears on free speech. Now- 
adays it is being insisted that the teacher 
of speech be a psychologist, an expert 
in educational method, a logician, an 
English teacher, a rhetorician, a direc- 
tor, and a semanticist among other 
specialists, and perhaps it is too much 
to insist that he be a lawyer as well. 
But it is certainly not too much to hope 
that in the interest of democracy and 
his professional future he will keep 
watch for signs of repression of the very 
technique he seeks to develop and teach, 
and that when these signs are noted, he 
will speak up against them. When the 
tide of public passion runs high and 
the pressures for suppression are strong, 
his voice may be that of one crying in 
the wilderness, but with all the tech- 
niques his trade places at his disposal 
he can make that voice a powerful one; 
and a powerful voice speaking the truth 
can be heard a long wavy. 





SPEECH TEACHING AROUND THE WORLD 
AN INITIAL SURVEY 


Robert T. Oliver 


N an attempt to discover to what 
| ies speech (in our professional 
meaning of the term) is taught in schools 
around the world, during the summer 
of 1955 I distributed a questionnaire to 
the cultural attachés of the embassies 
and legations of sixty nations. Twenty- 
seven of them sent definitive replies. 
The results indicate that speech has 
far more wide-spread acceptance as an 
academic discipline than I had an- 
ticipated, even in nations whose schools 
follow generally narrow and classical 
curricula. 

It is necessary to interpret the results 
of the survey cautiously. It is possible 
that not all the respondents understood 
the nature of the queries (though all 
seemed to); in a majority of instances the 
cultural attaché sent the questionnaire 
to his home Department of Education 
for responsible answers. It is possible 
that the respondents may have felt im- 
pelled to answer questions in the af- 
firmative in order to elicit favorable re- 
action to their national 
education. 


systems of 


Professor Oliver is a man whose range of 
activities stands as a constant reproach to those 
of us who “haven't the time to.” He is Head 
of the Department of Speech at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. He edits Today’s Speech, 
the quarterly of the Speech Association of the 
Eastern States. There is not room here to list 
his professional publications (essays in journals 
and textbooks) or his writings for wider audi- 
ences, but there is space to mention the title 
of his latest book, Syngman Rhee: The Man 
Behind the Myth, which came from the presses 
of Dodd, Mead and Company in 1954. 

Professor Oliver took his baccalaureate at 
Pacific University, his master’s at the University 
of Oregon, and his doctorate at the University 
of Wisconsin. Pacific University awarded him 
the LL.D. in 1949. 


In any event, the purpose of this ques. 
tionnaire was no more than to obtain 
a framework of reference within which 
to conduct other studies. In my opinion, 
graduate students may profitably study 
the nature of work in speech offered in 
various nations, and determine how this 
work conforms to their general edu. 
cational concepts. 

Such a survey as this should be inter. 
preted in conjunction with the reports 
of direct experience by American pro 
fessors of speech who have taught abroad 
under various programs, and of stu. 
dents from abroad who are doing gradu. 
ate study in speech in American univer. 
sities. 

Nevertheless, with all its limitations, | 
believe this is the first global survey 
of the extent of the teaching of speech, 
and as such it may be of interest to 
American teachers of speech. 


CONTEXT OF THE SURVEY 


During the past decade I have been 
connected with the government and 
the school system of the Republic of 
Korea; my wife has taught in a Japan 
ese high school and college. These cit 
cumstances led to a lively interest in the 
relationship between the teaching of 
speech in public schools and the develop 
ment of genuine concepts of democracy. 
This interest was heightened when 
graduate students from Australia and 
the Philippine Islands enrolled at Penn 
State University, assured by their De 
partments of Education of support in 
establishing broader programs of speech 
education in their countries’ schools 
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after the completion of their graduate 
training. Further stimulation came from 
a report by Professor Gladys Borchers of 
extensive speech study in the schools of 
Western Germany, with which she be- 
came acquainted during a sabbatical 
year she spent in that country.* 


Under the official sponsorship of the 
Speech Association of the Eastern States, 
| dispatched a letter to each of the 
selected diplomatic representatives. The 
pertinent paragraphs of the letter were 
as follows: 


Our interest is two-fold. We are interested in 
determining the extent of the teaching of 
Speech because we consider it a vital instru- 
ment of democracy in action, and because we 
believe it to be close to the heart of a truly 
liberal and humane education. We think it 
is of interest to educators in every country to 
have available to them information on the 
extent of the teaching of a subject that ever 
since the days of Plato, Aristotle, and Quin- 
tilian has been recognized as valuable in the 
development of both individual character and 
cooperative social endeavor. 


Secondly, we are interested in discovering 
whether there are ways in which various na- 
tions may share among themselves the fruits 
of their own experience and methodology in 
teaching Speech. Specifically, we are eager 
to make our own contribution toward assisting 
the development of Speech education in those 
nations which may desire to foster it. To a 
degree, this may be accomplished through the 
sharing of teaching materials and by the estab- 
lishment of graduate assistantships in our Grad- 
uate Departments for the special education of 
foreign Speech teachers. 


Obviously, one intent of the letter was 
to encourage the further development 


1In a letter (dated 25 November, 1954) to 
her colleagues at the University of Wisconsin, 
Professor Borchers wrote, “My most interesting 
experience was a three-day Speech Conference 
in Marburg in early October. This was at- 
tended by about goo teachers from all parts 
of Germany. It had the atmosphere of our 
National Convention without sectional §meet- 
ings but with good attendance for all general 
sessions. There were excellent talks on Inter- 
pretation, Speech Correction, Speech and Hear- 
ing, Pronunciation, Pedagogy, Speech Psychol- 
‘gy, Drama, Breathing, Voice Science, Discus- 
sion and Debate, and Communication and Art.” 


and extent of the teaching of speech, as 
well as to discover what is currently 
being done. The results already indicate 
that if other teachers of speech should 
undertake to establish relationships with 
foreign Departments of Education, they 
may accomplish a great deal to en- 
courage and assist the broadening and 
deepening of speech study in other 
nations. 

In an effort to obtain a representative 
sampling of nations, I sent the letter 
and questionnaire to five Communistic 
countries. The only reply came from 
the Polish Embassy, indicating that the 
questionnaire was being forwarded to 
the Polish Ministry of Education. Never- 
theless, I have ascertained by other 
means that there is a vast amount of a 
very special form of speech education 
behind the Iron Curtain.? 

The questionnaire went to represent- 
atives of the countries I have listed in 
Table I. (Asterisks indicate that I 
received a definitive reply; from repre- 
sentatives of ten other countries I re- 
ceived courtesy replies, indicating that 
the respondent had forwarded the in- 
quiry to his home government.) 

The questions concerned the levels at 
which each country’s schools offered 
courses in public speaking, group dis- 
cussion, oral interpretation, dramatics, 
parliamentary law, speech correction, 
phonetics, voice improvement, speech 
science, speech for radio or television, 
history of oratory, history of speech 
theory, and other subjects in speech. 
There was also inquiry concerning extra- 
curricular activities in debate, discus- 
sion, and dramatics. The questionnaire 
concluded with these queries: 

Do your country’s schools offer special edu- 


cation for teachers of Speech? Graduate ..... ? 
Undergraduate ? 


2See Robert T. Oliver, “The Top Com- 
munist Weapon: The Spoken Word,” Vital 
Speeches of the Day, XXI (1 May, 1955), 1200- 
1203. 
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TABLE I 


COUNTRIES WHOSE REPRESENTATIVES RECEIVED 
LETTER AND QUESTIONNAIRE 











Afghanistan 
Argentina 

* Australia 
*Belgium 
*Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma 
*Cambodia 
*Canada$ 
Czechoslovakia 
Chile 

*China (Formosa) 
*Colombia 
*Egypt 

El Salvador 
*France 
*Germany 
*Great Britain 


Greece 


Honduras 
Hungary 
India 
Indonesia 

*Iran 

*Iraq 

*Ireland 

* Israel 

*Italy 

* Japan 

*Korea 
Laos 
Lebanon 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 

*The Netherlands 

*New Zealand 
Nicaragua 


*Nigeria 


Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 
*Philippine Islands 
Poland 
* Portugal 
Rumania 

Saudi Arabia 
*Spain 
*Switzerland 
*Syria 

Thailand 

rurkey 

Union of South Africa 


Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 


Uruguay 
*Venezuela 


Vietnam 








Are textbooks and other teaching aids in 
Speech available in your country for the teach- 


ing of Speech? 


If they are not available, could the Speech 
profession in the United States do anything 
constructive to help develop them? 


Replies to these final questions in- 
dicate that graduate or undergraduate 
study in the teaching of speech is avail- 


from 


Republic of Korea, the Philippine Is- 
lands, and Switzerland demonstrated an 
active interest in obtaining assistance 
teachers of speech. 


Representatives of Egypt, Iraq, and 


able in few countries other than our 


own. Representatives of almost all the 
countries indicate the availablity of 
some textbooks or other teaching aids. 
Representatives of only Colombia, the 


3I sent the questionnaire to (and received 
replies from) representatives of all the prov- 
inces of Canada. Since speech education is not 
widely divergent among them, I have sum- 
marized the data under “Canada” in Table II. 





Syria indicated that they would wel- 
come such help, but that language dif 
ferences would be a barrier. 


INTERPRETING THE RESULTS 

It is obvious that the capsule replies 
to the very generalized questions re 
quire careful interpretation. I have been 
able to interpret some of the replies on 
the basis of personal experience. These 
interpretations may offer some useful 
clues to the “meaning behind the words” 
of other responses. 
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For example, in the fall of 1952 my 
wife taught classes in English in a high 
school and a college in Tokyo. So far as 
her observation extended, in Japan, 
English is taught almost exclusively in 
terms of reading and writing. However, 
when she gave her classes extensive 
exercises in public speaking, the stu- 
dents welcomed the opportunity. They 
made it obvious they considered their 
speech and informal discussions a unique 
educational experience. The response of 
the Japanese representative to the ques- 
tionnaire indicated that public speak- 
ing, group discussion, dramatics, pho- 
netics, voice improvement, and speech 
science are taught at all levels, and 
that students may participate in extra- 
curricular public speaking, discussion, 
debate, and dramatics, and that speech 
textbooks are available. 

On the other hand, the representative 
of Korea reported the teaching of parlia- 
mentary law, phonetics, and voice im- 
provement in the classroom, and that 
although there are no formal classes 
in public speaking, discussion, and 
debate, the latter two flourish as extra- 
curricular When I was in 
Korea I found that considerable work 
in speech is integrated with the regular 
curriculum. For example, textbooks for 
the second grade and for the first se- 
mester of the third grade have very little 
extended reading matter. Instead, there 
are colored pictures of common objects 
(eg., vegetables, tools, articles of cloth- 
ing, and vehicles), and the children tell 
their classmates orally of their own 
direct observation of and experience in 
their uses. The pupils bring common 
herbs and insects to class and discuss 
them. International affairs are very close 
and real to Korean youngsters, and they 
discuss them realistically in the class- 
room. Debates lead to heightened feel- 
ings, and occasionally to blows, for the 
questions commonly deal with political 


activities. 


and social issues within the primary 
experience of students whom war has 
displaced and impoverished. 


The reply from the representative of 
Switzerland indicated that in the Swiss 
schools there is formal curricular work 
in every category about which I in- 
quired. However, when in Geneva I 
asked about speech at the University of 
Switzerland, a Swiss friend warned me 
not to identify myself as a teacher of 
speech, or Swiss teachers would not take 
me seriously. I found little evidence of 
speech as an academic subject in Swiss 
schools except for classes in phonetics 
and linguistics (and homiletics in a 
form only vaguely identifiable as 
speech). 

The representative of Australia re- 
ported study of most of the categories 
of speech, many of them “at all levels.” 
Mr. Alan L. McLeod, of Wagga Wagga 
Teachers College, was granted a leave 
of absence to study for his Ph.D. in 
speech at Penn State University, with 
the assurance of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of assistance, upon his return, in 
developing speech programs in Austral- 
ian schools. However, while he was in 
Australia during an interlude in _ his 
studies, Mr. McLeod encountered the 
following attitude (which he considers 
typical) at a meeting of the Sydney 
English Association: 

It is the business of a number of men to 
make speeches, just as it is the business of a 
number of people to listen to speeches. It is 
not for everyone to make speeches. Take a 
similar illustration: we all walk and make use 
of our limbs. There are people who learn to 
dance, and people who give exhibitions of 
dancing. There are models who walk. Every- 
one who walks does not go to a model school 
or school of deportment in order to walk. And 
so there is no reason why everyone should go 


to a school of oratory. You should be able 
to walk and you should be able to talk. 


In Mr. McLeod's view, the development 
of genuine speech education in Australia 
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will require considerable sustained ef- 
fort. 


THE REPLIES 


With the indicated precautions, in 
Table II I have tabulated the replies to 
the questionnaire to present information 
on the global status of speech. Evidently 
it is finding its way into the schools of 
the world. But the attitude of many 
foreign educators may not be much dif- 
ferent from that of Professor Linus 
Phillips, who, as a Fulbright Lecturer 
in English, remarked to the Sydney 
English Association, after Mr. McLeod's 
address to it, 

Speech is not considered a major field in 
the [American] universities. . Curtailment 
of the study of speech would have the effect 
on speech that it might have had on psy- 


chology, which was in the melting pot for some 


time, and other studies which have had to 
find their way. 


with many sides. 


Speech is a specialized study 

It would be a good philo- 
sophical question as to what the student was 
there for. 


In Table II, “No” is self-explanatory. 
But instead of entering “Yes,” 
used figures: “1” means “on the primary 


level”; ‘“‘2,” “on the secondary level”; 
ee ”? ‘ 


‘ec ” 


3,” “on the graduate level’; “4” “in 
vocational or technical schools”; and 


ee 99 66s 


5, “in private schools.” In the column, 
“Teacher Training,” “A” means ‘on 
the undergraduate level”; “B,” ‘“‘on the 


graduate level.” 


I have 


GENERALIZED RESPONSES 


Not all, and perhaps not the most 
significant, data acquired in such a 
survey as this lend themselves to tabu- 
lation. Many responses were generalized, 
and highly indicative of attitudes. For 
example, the officials who filled out the 
questionnaires seemed to be reluctant 
to indicate that their own teachers re- 
quire or desire assistance from teachers 
in the United States. Representatives of 
several offices of Canadian provinces in- 
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dicated a desire to share or exchange 
teaching materials. Representatives of 
Egypt, Iraq, and Venezuela doubted tha 
much help. could be. effective acrog 
language Representatives of 
Switzerland, Iran, Bolivia, and Colombia 
all expressed hope that some sort of 
assistance might be forthcoming. The 
representative of Korea invited me to 
write a textbook in speech especially 
adapted to Korean needs, to be used 
in the Korean language in the secondary 
schools, and in English in the colleges 
The representative of the Philippine 
Islands indicated a désire for scholar. 
ships for selected Filipino students, for 
recorded teaching aids, and for assist. 
ance in establishing a research center 
that might lead to improved methods of 
teaching the various vernaculars in the 
Islands. 


barriers. 


The representative of Cambodia in- 
dicated his interest in inaugurating 
formal classes in speech. From officials 
in Canadian provinces came detailed 
explanations of what is true in many 
other countries: that although tech 
niques of oral recitation are widely used 
and highly valued, this work in speech 
is not the subject matter of a separate 
course, but is integrated with the work 
in other classes. There are public speak- 
ing contests and oral reading festivals in 
Nova Scotia and in Manitoba; in the 
latter there are also classes in oral and 
choral reading. Children’s theatre is 
encouraged in British Columbia. 


In Korean colleges there are debating 
societies similar to the old American 
literary societies. There are interscho 
lastic debate and oratory contests on 
both high school and college levels, and 
the government sponsors an annual 
public speaking contest for high school 
and college students. 


From the Philippine Islands comes 4 
suggestion highly applicable to most of 
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the countries I have mentioned. The 
respondent points out that speech books 
are rare in the libraries, and most stu- 
dents find those in book 
expensive to buy. Copies of the pro- 
fessional speech journals published in 
the United States are “scarcely known” 
in the Islands. Obviously, if state, 
regional, and national speech associ- 
ations (or individuals) would send such 


stores too 


speech materials to foreign libraries as 


gifts, they would fill a real need and 
would assist in developing the study 
of speech. 
Another characteristic of speech work 
abroad is that much of it is offered 
through specialized schools of the the- 
atre, theological seminaries, and schools 
for radio and television broadcasters. 
In Geneva (I received information about 
five of the twenty-two cantons in Switzer- 
land) there is an Interpreters School, 
where some speech is taught. There are 
also special teachers of speech at the 
University of Zurich and in the Cantonal 
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Business School in Zurich—possibly jp. 
fluenced by the development of instruc. 
tion in speech in Western Germany, 


Perhaps the best final word is the note 
appended to the reply from Italy: that 
it is difficult, and possibly hopeless, to 
attempt to compare completely different 
systems of education. The individual 
filling out the Italian report indicates 
that there is a great amount of oral 
education in Italy: reading aloud, class 
discussions, and extra-curricular dramat- 
ics, but that formal work in speech is 
restricted to courses in 
specialized schools. The old vision of 
Quintilian does not now seem to il. 
luminate the educational philosophy of 


vocational 


Rome (or of many another area). Never. 
theless, what is surprising to me is not 
the paucity of speech work abroad (con- 
sidering the conservatism of most edv- 
cational systems), but its extent, and the 
degree of which national 
administrators of education accord to it. 


approval 


EXCURSUS 
ELOCUTION is the VOCAL EXPRESSION of IDEAS with the 


speaking tones, as distinguished from the singing. 

GOOD ELOCUTION, in reading or speaking, is the expression of 
ideas with their appropriate or natural speaking tones of the voice. 

But how can we, intelligently, even attempt to give correct vocal 


expression to what is not first CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD and APPRE- 


CIATED? 


Hence arises at the very outset, as a prerequisite to any possible 
excellence in elocution, the necessity of a THOROUGH ANALYSIS and 
STUDY of the ideas or the thoughts and feelings to be read. 

Let, then, each lesson in reading begin with this preparatory work of 
“Logical Analysis.”"—Mark Bailey, “An Introductory Treatise on Elocu- 
tion; with Principles and Illustrations, Arranged for Teaching and Prac- 
tice.” In G. S. Hillard, The Sixth Reader; Consisting of Extracts in Prose 
and Verse, with Biographical and Critical Notices of the Authors, for the 
Use of Advanced Classes in Public and Private Schools (Chicago: W. B. 


Keen & Company, 1863), p. xvii. 
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CHOOSING CONTROVERSIAL SPEECH SUBJECTS 
Raymond S. Ross and Margaret Davis Barto 


‘THE PROBLEM 


LL of us who teach the basic course 
Ain speech at one time or another 
ask our students to speak on controver- 
sial subjects. The questions naturally 
arise, “What is a controversial subject?” 
and “What are the audience attitudes 
toward the subject?” When we make 
such an assignment, we typically expect 
a student to select a subject to which he 
will find at least a fair amount of oppo- 
sition in his particular audience. All 
too often a student selects a subject 
which is only apparently controversial 
and then makes sure he speaks on the 
side to which his audience will be less 
opposed. If the instructor could know 
where the audience stands in terms of 
attitude toward speech subjects, he 
would ideally prefer that a speaker select 
a subject which prompts at least a 
reasonable difference of opinion in the 
speaker's audience. If the audience feels 
only extreme agreement or extreme dis- 
agreement with the subject, then the 
instructor would ideally prefer that the 


Although the findings of many a research proj- 
ect in speech are not directly applicable to the 
classroom, every teacher of public speaking can 
make immediate use of the results which Dr. 
Ross and Mrs. Barto here report. 

Dr. Ross (who earned that title at Purdue in 
1954, having earlier received his master’s degree 
from Marquette University) is an Instructor in 
Speech at The Ohio State University, with 
‘special interest in the psychology of speech 
education and industrial communication. 

Mrs. Barto (the announcement of whose mar- 
nage arrived in the editorial office literally just 
in time for her new name to appear above) 
Was graduated cum laude from Hanover Col- 
lege and earned her M.S. at Purdue University. 
In her doctoral work at Ohio State she is 
specializing in industrial communication, al- 
though earlier she majored in public address 


and minored in speech correction and dramatic 
literature. 


student speaker take the weaker side of 
a subject to support in his speech. 

The purpose of this article is (1) to 
illustrate one method of determining 
opinions about central ideas of speech 
subjects and (2) to report the findings 
of a three-school study of student opin- 
ions on such ideas that could be used 
as speech topics for classroom presenta- 
tion. Additionally the article attempts 
to suggest whether or not students at 
The Ohio State University can be fair 
predictors of opinions on specific issues 
held by students in certain other univer- 
sities; these specific issues are potential 
speech topics. 


THE SURVEY 


Every second or third year at The 
Ohio State University, randomly select- 
ed students in the basic speech course 
are given a list of so-called controversial 
speech subjects and are asked to indi- 
cate their attitudes toward the subjects 
in terms of agreement, neutrality, or 
disagreement. Identical items used from 
year to year are checked for significant 
differences using the chi square statisti- 
cal technique, and some differences 
have been found to exist. Obviously 
the issues involved in some items are 
obsolete, and hence the forms are under 
constant revision. 

The tabulated results of such a survey 
have been found to be very helpful to 
the students in choosing adequate and 
appropriate speech topics with which the 
student may be successful in preparing 


1 Allen L. Edwards, Experimental Design in 
Psychological Research (New York: Rinehart 
and Co., 1950), p. 63. 
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persuasive speeches. 
lists and 


Having found such 
tabulations useful at Ohio 
State, the question which then arose was 
whether or not a similar student sample 
in two other Midwestern universities 
would reveal the same or different opin- 
ions on the same issues in comparison 
with the Ohio State results. 

The 1955 survey submitted to first 
course speech students at The Ohio 
State University was given in two forms, 
each form containing 72 different issues 
which were considered to be controver- 
sial and current. The items used on 
the two forms were selected from stu- 
dent speeches presented in several sec- 
tions of the basic course at The Ohio 
State University, and from current con- 
troversial issues. Two members of the 
staff teaching the basic public speaking 
course at The Ohio State University se- 


lected what they considered to be the 
better of the two forms in terms of the 
urgency of the issues and their wording, 
and this form was submitted to basic 
course supervisors at Purdue University 
and Marquette University. The issues 
submitted to students at these instity. 
tions were identical to those used at 
Ohio State, except that subjects of pure 
ly local interest were discarded. Thus, 
in final form, the list of items used for 
obtaining student opinion represented 
refinement of the original items used at 
The Ohio State University. 


One hundred randomly selected stu. 
dents from the basic speech course in 
each of the three universities indicated 
their opinions on the issues with the 
agreement, 


percentages of neutrality, 


and disagreement shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Per CENT OF SAMPLED 
STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD ISSUES 














% Agree % Neutral % Disagree 
PU MU OSU PU MU OSU PU MU OSU 
*1. Women automobile drivers are as good as men drivers. 
71 66 47 8 5 12 20 29 41 
2. Syndicated crime still exists in the United a 
gl 98 97 7 3 2 te) 0 
g. Contribute to the World Student Service Fund. 
55 38 47 37 49 43 8 13 10 
j. Movies are better than they used to be. 
79 71 77 11 11 16 13 18 7 
5. A college education is ‘worth all it —. 
92 g2 97 4 I 7 . 
*6. Contribute to the fund for sending our ‘Olympic teams to the next Oly mpic games contests. 
71 81 61 22 15 22 7 4 17 
7. Freedom of speech is imperiled by politicans whose patriotism is narrow- -minded. 
55 41 26 20 37 30 25 a8 
8. Honor students in college do not succeed as well in later life as those with average grades. 
17 26 23 23 29 25 60 45 52 
g. Laws requiring all government employees to sign a loyalty oath are useful in protecting 
our democracy. 
52 72 62 13 10 12 35 18 26 
10. The mental hospitals in our state are in serious need of improvement. 
78 61 77 16 35 22 5 4 1 
11. The present administration favors private industry too strongly. 
17 25 22 47 39 35 36 35 48 
12. Knowing how to buy clothes expertly is economical. 
g! 86 5 2 9 4 6 5 
*:3. Television, under present practice, is harmful to children. 


25 54 24 12 14 15 62 33 6 
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*34. 
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. There is a serious problem of sexual irregularities among college students. 


15 25 18 26 27 39 29 48 43 
A study of child psychology should be required of every college student. 
64 55 47 15 18 25 20 26 28 
. Investigations of Communist activities should be conducted only by the F.B.I. 
36 40 34 17 12 18 47 48 48 
4 os hours for women college students should be abolished. 
32 28 6 14 22 54 50 
t Make s sure the lighting in your room is adequate and correctly placed for best study. 
100 98 97 o 2 1 o Oo 3 
. We should exercise more care in personal hygiene. 
89 87 93 5 12 6 1 2 
High school fraternities and sororities should be abolished. 
39 43 30 27 26 32 34 32 38 
The pension demands of labor are a threat to the United States economy. 
10 16 18 27 29 24 63 55 58 
The federal government should have more power to provide for the welfare of individuals. 
26 35 28 30 25 36 45 41 36 
The age required for an automobile ing Weense agi be raised to 21. 
3 26 13 95 72 82 
Abortion, under medical supervision, dun be Sgplteed. 
23 10 21 11 5 18 66 85 61 


. The Western Hemisphere could successfully defend itself if Europe and Asia were in 


Communist hands. 


18 20 16 17 13 25 65 67 59 
Luxurious living weakens the moral fiber of most people. 
47 73 42 15 6 15 38 24 43 
7. Every state should adopt a point system for traffic violations. 
54 37 38 34 52 45 i it 17 
College students drink too much. 
38 39 34 18 18 10 43 44 56 
The practice . burying the dead, — should be abolished. 
8 9 27 80 85 65 
The coal ean should be owned waa operated by the government. 
9 10 3 9 14 12 82 76 85 
Greater material and financial aid to Korean citizens should be instituted immediately. 
30 36 32 28 27 33 42 37 35 
College education should deal with more practical studies. 
57 49 65 13 17 17 30 34 18 
. The present rate of government spending will lead to dangerous inflation. 
36 32 22 35 39 27 29 §o 5! 
You should participate actively in ae curricular activities while in college. 
89 85 78 6 16 6 6 


Comercial airlines should be seared’ to have parachutes available for all paresis during 
ight. 


70 67 12 15 12 14 15 21 

You should give blood to the blood bank. 

84 g2 79 12 6 18 4 3 8 
The use of the veto power by Russia in the United Nations should be restricted. 

45 49 44 15 21 30 40 30 26 

. It would be to your advantage to work part-time while in college. 

38 61 59 20 17 15 42 24 26 
A philosophy of life is necessary to get the most from living. 

79 88 72 10 8 18 11 5 10 


One of the best ways a student can help build a strong America is to study hard while he 
is in college. 


81 67 10 8 17 19 13 16 
We should make greater use of educational radio and television. 
91 78 81 6 17 18 3 6 6 
- Russia should be excluded from participation in the United Nations organization. 
8 22 15 6 15 15 87 62 70 
inti saucers are real. 


17 27 34 34 52 49 34 
The death penalty or life imprisonment should be anon on those convicted of taking 
part in the sale of narcotics to children. 


49 61 54 16 9 12 36 30 34 
All draftees should be given a complete undergraduate education. 

40 38 37 17 88 21 45 40 42 
There is a marked trend toward socialism in the activities of our government. 


39 34 35 39 40 33 23 27 32 
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filtration into our schools. 
88 68 76 8 


20 18 2 26 
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50. Every citizen eligible to vote should do so. 


7 4 
53. You should continue the practice of going to ‘church while in college. 


63. We should build toll roads as fast as we can. 


64. The federal government should build, own, 


17. The federal government should enact a law to permit the sterilization of the feeble-mindeq 


10 30 52 77 36 


48. College fraternities and sororities are undemocratic. 


49. High school courses should demand more study from inindeiee. 


Q 17 11 13 


2 Sd 9° 


2 - ! 0 


51. Juvenile delinquency is one of this country’s serious social problems. 


5 4 7 17 6 


52. Automobile insurance should be compulsory. 


1 6 Oo Oo 3 


54. The United States is militarily superior to Russia. 


49 52 47 33 31 - 36 19 19 17 

55. In general, students get a better liberal education in a small college than in a large 
university. 

29 41 37 20 13 18 5! 46 45 
*56. Final examinations in college serve useful purposes. 

27 78 49 14 °o 21 59 22 30 
57 Federated world government is one of the best means of preserving permanent peace. 

43 40 39 27 33 38 30 28 23 
58. Red China should be admitted to the United Nations. 

18 13 20 26 20 24 57 67 56 
*59. Women should receive equal pay with men for equal work. 

go 73 75 2 8 12 7 20 13 
6o. All students should take a first aid course. 

92 76 8 9 3 Q 8 


4 15 
61. Religious education sy be offered in the public schools. 


18 13 40 25 38 


52 59 
*62. Present loyalty oaths oe teachers are not workable solutions to prevent Communist in- 


14 15 { 18 q 


30 25 54 53 5! 
and operate large power projects such as 


21 36 48 44 38 
































34 at the 5% level of confidence and items 1, 
62 at the 1% level of confidence. 


RESULTS 

The most important result is that ex- 
cept for the 16 items shown in Table I 
as being significantly different at the five 
per cent and one per cent levels of 
confidence based on the chi square test, 
there is apparent agreement in attitudes 
toward this particular group of contro- 
versial issues for the samples tested. The 
implication of these findings is that 
beginning speech students at The Ohio 
State University are fair predictors of 
student opinion on central ideas for be- 
ginning speech students at Marquette 
and Purdue Universities. Perhaps the 
generalization is also valid for similar 
universities in the Middle West. A 





"Options on these items were found to be “ne different as follows: Items 27 and 


13, 17, 23, 24, 26, 29, 33, 38, 47, 56, 59, and 


usable chart of student opinion on cen- 
tral ideas, based on the findings obtained 
from University, Marquette 
University, and The Ohio State Univer- 
sity can be obtained from Table I. From 
it a student can determine what is prob 
ably a controversial issue, and, further- 


Purdue 


more, he can determine with some con- 
fidence what the probable audience re 
action will be to his topic. 


It is to be noted that such lists 
of potentially controversial topics ate 
shaped by time and events, and hence 
must undergo constant revision and fe 
checking to determine attitudes held 


toward them. 
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ADAPTING DEBATE TO AN AUDIENCE 
. Robert S. Cathcart 
LY) 
‘ LL of us who have been debaters or in their recommendation that the way to 
h debate coaches, or both, are aware make American debaters more audience- 
of the differences and difficulties our conscious and thereby generally to im- 
well-trained, contest-oriented, debate prove their debating is to abolish the \ 
a ieams encounter when they debate be-\) debate tournament and the debate | 
fore audiences. The debate situation coach. To do so would be analogous to ’ 
45 which includes an audience is very dif- removing the proverbial patient’s head 
30 ferent from the one in which four de- to stop his nose bleed. On the other 
baters engage in lofty argument in the hand, most of us would like to see our 
" usually empty classroom, speaking only debaters present their cases to an audi- 
56 to rows of unoccupied chairs and a lone ence with ease, wit, and directness, but 
13 critic judge. All too often our otherwise not at the cost of solid, logical argument 
effective debaters are at a loss when it and coherent organization as, I’m afraid, 
. comes to winning an audience, rather, is sometimes the case with our British 
38 than a debate, and they make only fee- cousins; which observation brings me to 
= ble attempts to reach the audience; or a point of emphasis that possibly has 
q worse, they plunge ahead as though been overlooked in our attempts to 
. every member of the audience were a adapt the typical contest debate to an 
h as well-informed critic judge. Those of us audience situation, namely, adapting the 
38 who have had the good fortune (or mis- evidence utilized to an audience instead / 
wel fortune, as the case may be) of meeting of to a critic judge. 
and the visiting British debate teams during All too often our debaters’ attempts 
= recent years have had this point forcibly at audience adaptation are characterized 
driven home while watching them carry by the dragged-in-by-the-heels type of 
, away an audience with their easy-going, humor and by thinly-veiled personal 
inal glib style. However, I don’t believe most gibes at their opponents, all of which 
uette of us would go along with those British are usually tacked onto their contest- 
seb debaters who, in reflecting on their prepared debate case. Effective as these 
From United States tour, stated that from the afterthoughts may be in evoking a hu- 
oeob American debaters’ standpoint, “the au- morous response from the audience, 
65 dience is superfluous, ignored, unwant- they do little to make the actual debate 
a “ and usually departs unmourned.” presentation more understandable and 
Bias ‘or would we, I’m sure, support them meaningful to it. Certainly, humor and 
What Dr. Cathcart has written about the de- por Be gee ee ee 
bater’s use of evidence, of course, equally ap- °"Ce debate situation, but they alone are 
lists wd to any pomundive speech, so teachers of not enough to keep the audience from 
Jann fe 2. ee ee dings feeling “ignored and unwanted.” What 
rence 2 ye here. ; we need to concern ourselves with is the 
dite | ing at the University of Maryland. He took his Vety heart of the debate, namely, the 
held baccalaureate and master’s degrees at the Uni- presentation of evidence. Not that evi- 
versity of Redlands; Northwestern University ° ; 
awarded him the Ph.D. in 1953. dence is not a matter of concern in con- 
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test debating, for it is; yet we need to 
consider the possibility of utilizing vari- 
ous ways of presenting evidence in au- 
dience debates. At present there seems 
to be a universal tendency among col- 
lege debaters to rattle off evidence in a 
hasty manner and to waste as few words 
as possible in explaining and clarifying 
the evidence and its sources. Conse- 
quently, to the average audience mem- 
ber, the factual basis of the debate often- 
times sounds like a hodgepodge of vague 
references to “this or that act,” or “such 
and such a case,” or “what happened in 
1939,” as “found on page 18 of the No- 
vember issue of magazine,” 
or “according to John Doe of the State 
Department.” This type of presentation 
of evidence might be satisfactory for the 
critic judge who has thoroughly studied 
the subject or who has heard numerous 
debates on the same question, and who 
therefore can supply the missing details 
from his own memory, but there is every 
reason to doubt the effectiveness of this 
type of presentation in enlightening and 
interesting the average member of an 
audience. 


In order to test the effectiveness of 
various methods of presenting evidence 
to audiences, an experiment was per- 
formed at Northwestern University dur- 
ing the summer of 1953 under the direc- 
tion of Kenneth G. Hance, Assistant 
Dean of the School of Speech. The pur- 
pose of the experiment was scientifically 
to test audience response to various ways 
of presenting evidence in speeches of 
advocacy. Although the results tend to 
bear out what many debate coaches have 
long suspected, they are nonetheless 
valuable in providing the beginnnig of 
a factual basis for accepting or rejecting 
certain theories on presenting evidence 
to an audience. 


An examination of the available liter- 
ature prior to the experiment revealed a 
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great deal of disagreement among mod. 
ern writers of textbooks on argumenta. 
tion and debate concerning what kinds 
of evidence the debater should use ang 
how he should present it. In part, this 
disagreement may be due to the fag 
that in many textbooks the author. never 
makes clear whether his suggestions and 
recommendations apply only to debates 
prepared for critic judges, or to debates 
before audiences In general, 
however, for either situation, it seemed 
to be the consensus that the debater 
should substantiate his arguments with 
sound evidence and that this evidence 
should be carefully documented, par- 
ticularly when consisting of expert testi- 
mony, in which case the debater should 
qualify the expert selected. 


as well. 


To test these ideas experimentally, a 
twenty-minute speech was developed up- 
holding the proposition that “The States 
Should Abolish Capital Punishment.” 
This basic speech was then revised in 
four ways in order to provide variations 
in the method of utilizing evidence with- 
in the speech. First, all evidence was 
removed from the speech and in its 
place were substituted generalizations, 
assertions, personal opinions, and the 
like, so that the speech remained ap 
proximately of the same length. This 
variation of the speech was then pre 
sented to an audience composed of high 
school students, college students, and 
adults. Secondly, the basic speech was 
so arranged that the speaker substan- 

| tiated practically all of his premises with 
\ sound evidence presented in a clear and 
\Jesinoencing way. However, there was no 
documentation of any of the evidenc 
used. This version of the speech was 
then presented to a similar audience. 
For the third variation, the speech 1 
mained the same as the second version 
in all respects except for documentation 
of the evidence in a manner similar t 
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that suggested in many of the debate 
textbooks. For the fourth variation of 
the speech, the same evidence and docu, 
mentation were utilized, but in several 
places the documentation was supple; 
mented by inclusion of the qualifica- 
tions of the source. Thus the four 
speeches formed a continuum from the 
speech with no evidence at all to the 
speech with detailed evidence carefully 
documented and qualified. The same 
speaker recorded all four variations of 
the speech on tape, and a panel of ex- 
perts judged these versions to be alike 
in all respects with the exception of the 
planned variations in evidence. Each 
speech was. presented to separate audi- 
ences equated in terms of age, sex, edu- 
cational level, original opinion on the 
subject, knowledge of the subject, and 
amount of formal speech training, and 
in each case the response of the audience 
was measured by the Woodward Shift- 
ofOpinion Ballot, which members of 
the audience marked immediately be- 
fore and after hearing the speech. To 
supplement the Woodward ballot, a 
graphic speech rating scale and a ques- 
tionnaire were also used to determine 
audience response. 


The results of the experiment were 
interesting and enlightening because 
there were marked differences in re- 
sponse to the content of the speeches 
and in audience shift of opinion, al- 
though the four different audiences 
rated the four versions of the speech al- 
most equal in delivery and presentation. 
The first speech, without evidence, was 
tated considerably inferior in logical ar- 
gument in comparison with the other 
three, and was significantly less effective 
in shifting audience opinion. The sec- 
ond speech, with evidence, but without 
documentation of sources, proved to be 
the most effective speech in all respects, 
and in turn produced the greatest shift 

\ 
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of audience opinion. However, the 
fourth speech, which contained evi- 
dence, documentation, and qualification 
of sources, was only slightly less effective 
in winning a favorable response. The 
third speech, with .evidence and docu- 
mentation (i.e., the speech which was 
presented in the somewhat traditional 
debate style), was definitely less effective 
in winning favorable audience response 
than were the second and fourth 
speeches, yet it was decidedly more effec- 
tive than the speech without any evi- 
dence at all. In addition to these over- 
all results, it should be noted that the 
audience members preferred the use of 
examples and comparisons to other 
forms of evidence, and they least pre- 
ferred the use of statistics and expert 
opinion as evidence. Also, it was estab- 
lished that there was little or no differ- 
ence in the response of those audience 
members who had had formal debate 
training in comparison with those who 
had had no formal speech training of 
any kind. 


These results seem to indicate that 
the procedure of presenting snatches of 
undeveloped and unconnected evidence 
which many debaters follow, depending 
on a hasty documentation of the source 
to make it acceptable, is not a very 
effective one in winning a favorable au- 
dience response. Rather, audiences 
seem to be more concerned with the ac- 
ceptability of the evidence itself, of 
how the evidence sounds, and how di- 
rectly the evidence seems to support the 
proposition, than with its source. Con- 
sequently, it might be said that the de- 
bater who incorporates the evidence 
into his own thinking and then skillfully 
weaves it into his speech in a clear and 
logical manner so that his presentation 
moves along smoothly will be more ef- 
fective in winning audience response 
than one who stops to document each 
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bit of evidence he utilizes. This is not but they will also be able better to 
to say that the debater should refrain evaluate the arguments presented. 
altogether from citing the sources of his : ‘ 
°8 8 Certainly more can be said on th OR 
evidence, but rather that he should doc- : : ; 
; subject of audience debating. The bi 
ument only that evidence which for f : Ae ; d 
of experimental research repor 
some particular reason needs documen- q P 1d Jue here 
, ; ‘ 4 rer: _ 
tation, in which case he should so clarify ©°° ae cores a ee Pe ase. = 
and qualify the source as to make it volved in the rar momtn of evidence 
meaningful to the audience. This ap- However, it does emphasize the point | 
proach is likely to make the members of that audiences very definitely respond | 
the audience feel that they are included 0t only to evidence itself, but also to ee 
in the debate, and they will not only be the manner in which the debate — 
) Y v 
able to follow the debate more closely, presents it. pia 
tev 
keep 
work, 
to ac 
, , in th 
EXCURSUS 
“tale! 
METHOD OF ANALYSIS We 
In any other art, if we wish to conceive and express things clearly, main 
we inquire, first, for the GENUS, or the GENERAL KIND; secondly, for 1 
the SPECIES, or the INDIVIDUALS, under that kind. \. 
If, for example, we were asked to paint a group of animals or th 
flowers,— ti 
1. We should ascertain what kind of animals or flowers is meant,— re 
the horse, or the lion; the rose, or the lily. . 
2. We should determine the peculiarities of the individuals. 
3. We should feel obliged to learn something of the general colors 2 T 
we are to paint with, their various shades, and how to blend these into al 
expressive lights and shades. Then only should we feel prepared to take fe 
the first step successfully in the art of painting. ti 
Let us, in. the kindred art of elocution, adopt the same natural method d 
and order of inquiry. : 
Let us determine,— Like 
1. The general spirit or kind of the piece to be read. sient 
2. The important individual ideas. much 
3. The relative importance of the ideas—Mark Bailey, “An Intro- on 
ductory Treatise on Elocution; with Principles and Illustrations, Ar- wish. 
ranged for Teaching and Practice.” In G. S. Hillard, The Sixth Reader; there 
Consisting of Extracts in Prose and Verse, with Biographical and Critical = 
Notices of the Awthors, for the Use of Advanced Classes in Public and ied 
Private Schools (Chicago: W. B. Keen & Company, 1863), pp. xvii-xviii. in th 
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ORAL INTERPRETATION AT SPEECH FESTIVALS 
Edna Gilbert 


OBJECTIVES 


EACHERS, administrators, pupils, 

and all others connected with a 
speech festival must know the educa- 
ional benefits the participants should 
derive from such an activity. Therefore, 
they must be aware of and constantly 
keep in mind the objectives of the 
work, and do everything in their power 
to achieve these aims for al the pupils 
in the school, rather than for just the 
‘alented” few. 
We may list objectives under three 
main headings: 


1. To develop literary appreciation 

through wide reading, careful selec- 
tion, and deep understanding of and 
response to the material the reader 
interprets. 
To develop speech skills, i.e., the 
ability to commanicate thought and 
feeling to a group through the effec- 
tive use of the tools of speech: voice, 
diction, and free bodily action. 


like many of our more competent and con- 
«ientious members, Professor Gilbert spends so 
much of her time and engergies in teaching 
not only her students, but also teachers in 
vice) that she has written less than we could 
wish. However, at many an SAA convention 
there have been opportunities to hear her 
peak. This particular article is an expansion of 
mmeographed materials which Professor Gil- 
vert has already distributed to many teachers 
in the Middle West at institutes and con- 
ventions. Surely every teacher of oral inter- 
pretation (especially those who serve as judges 
at festivals and contests) will welcome pub- 
ation of this essay which, by bringing com- 
mon sense and intelligence to the oral inter- 
pretation of literature, making it less an esoteric 
cult, makes it more of an art. 

Dr. Gilbert is Professor of Speech and Di- 
tector of the Clinic at the State Teachers Col- 
“ge at Minot, North Dakota. During the past 
aademic year she replaced Professor Gladys L. 
Horchers “at the University of Wisconsin 
while the latter took a sabbatical leave. 


3. To develop positive personality traits 
and to aid pupils in achieving ade- 
quate social adjustment. 


If everyone will keep these aims in 
mind, the evils attending the old-time 
declamation contest will disappear. 


‘TEACHING 


Coaching should give way to teach- 
ing. The festival should be a demon- 
stration and sharing of the typical work 
of the classroom. There should be no 
mad scramble for selections in February, 
and hours after school spent coaching 
a single reader. 


The teacher should develop work in 
speech and literature in class procedures 
from the beginning of school in Septem- 
ber to the last day of school in the 
spring. All students should take part. 
Oral reading for an audience should be 
a part of the regular curriculum. Oral 
reading at festivals is an outgrowth of 
class work. 


MATERIAL 


Many teachers, parents, and pupils 
need to learn that the material for 
oral interpretation is literature. There 
is no literary form known as a “decla- 
mation.” A valid definition of “decla- 
mation” is “Reciting from memory an 
oration someone else has written.” How 
many times in real life will anyone find 
occasion to do so? Not often. 


The first change we must make is to 
have our festivals represent the sort of 
speech we want our pupils (and their 
teachers) to use daily. The term “decla- 
mation” has come to be associated with 
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affectation, showing off, paying too 
much attention to mechanics and dis- 
plays of emotion, and not enough to 
the material and the audience and sin- 
cere, simple, spontaneous communica- 
tion. 

The pupil should select his material 
from the sort of literature he becomes 
acquainted with in class. Surely there 
students find stories and poetry they 
would like to share with others. Their 
literature books, outside reading books, 
and magazines are the sources of ma- 
terial. 


We should encourage our students to 
read widely, and to bring to class poems, 
essays, short stories, and chapters from 
novels or scenes from plays which they 
would like to share with their class- 
mates. All too often we overlook this 
excellent opportunity to motivate wide 
reading. 

CUTTING 

Compressing a short story or a chapter 
of a novel to the time limit is an im- 
portant step in preparation. Until they 
are in the fourth grade, when children 
are telling stories in their own words, 
they learn to omit minor details when 
re-telling stories; but students in grades 
beyond the fourth should learn to cut 
their own material. Since more and 
more laymen appear before the radio 
microphone, more than ever before we 
all need to know how to read aloud 
well and how to cut and time material. 
When a student has decided what to 
read, he should re-read it several times, 
at least once orally. Then he should 
begin to mark the cuts. 


How to Cut 


1. Mark off in parentheses the words 
to omit, and draw a line from the 
last word before the cut to the first 


one after it. (It should, but may not, 





to 


no 
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be unnecessary to state explicitly 
that one should make no marks ing 
book which does not belong to him) 
Cross out paragraphs or pages to 
omit. 

If you are to use a book and will cut 
several pages, clip the omitted pages 
together. 


What to Cut 


When possible, cut whole incident 
which are not essential to under 
standing the portion you will read. 


Cut out characters who are not ¢& 
sential to the part you will read. In 
Henry Van Dyke’s ‘““The Other Wise 
Man,” for example, you may cut all 
the characters except those with 
whom Artaban is involved in the 
introduction and in the three main 
incidents. 

Cut any description unnecessary to 
the setting or the mood. You might 
well omit most of Part I of “The 
Other Wise Man.” 

Cut any repetition, unless it is neces 
sary for emphasis or some other ob- 
vious reason. Sometimes it is a good 
idea to cut the first mention of an 
incident and include a later repeti- 
tion of it. For instance, in cutting 
Tolstoi’s “Where Love Is, There God 
Is,” there need be only one mention 
of Martin Avdeich’s reading the 
Bible. It makes no difference which 
mention of it you retain for reading 


Cut the “he said” ’s once you have 
established the characters by voit 
patterns. Usually should met- 
tion the character’s name the fits 
time he speaks. It may also be nec 
sary to mention the speaker's name 
when so many characters speak if 
rapid succession that the audient 
is likely to confuse their identities 
In doing so, place the “Mary said”’ 
before the speaker’s quoted words 


you 
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ORAL INTERPRETATION AT SPEECH FESTIVALS 


Add the name of the person spoken 
to. For instance, if John and Mary 
are talking, and the story reads, 
“Will you go?’ said Mary,” an ob- 
vious change is “Will you go, John?” 
thus making it clear that Mary is 
speaking. 


. Cut descriptions of action or man- 


ner of speaking: “Mary looked up 
shyly.” Imply this action with voice 
and movement. 


. Cut profanity or any comparable 


element which may offend your au- 
dience. 


. When necessary, provide transitional 


words or sentences to avoid any pos- 
sible lack of clarity that may result 
from cutting. 

If the selection is still not within the 
time limit, cut every other non-essen- 
tial item. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS FOR THE PUPIL 
. He should know the central idea and 


the purpose of his selection. 
He should understand the charac- 
ters and their motives. 


. He should know who is speaking, 


and to whom, throughout the selec- 
tion. 

He should know the meaning (both 
denotation and connotation) of every 
word in his selection. 


. He should know what response he 


hopes to elicit from his audience. 

He should practice orally so often 
that he knows his material well 
enough to address the audience with 
good eye-contact during narration, 
look directly at the imagined char- 
acter spoken to when reading dialog, 
and look at the object he describes 
when he is “projecting pictures.” 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGES AND TEACHERS 
Sense of Communication 


Does the pupil have an attitude of 


directness toward the audience? Readers 
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must learn that the audience is one- 
third of the speech situation. A reader 
should not “speak pieces”; he should 
communicate thought and feeling. Com- 
munication is the aim of all speaking 
and reading. Readers should look di- 
rectly at the audience (or, in dialog, at 
an imaginary character) and talk direct- 
ly to it (or the imaginary character). 
A reader “in character” usually speaks 
to an imaginary character; the reader 
of narrative or lyric poetry usually 
speaks to the audience, unless he is 
meditating. The reader should be eager 
to share the beauty of the poem or to 
tell us the story. 


2. Understanding .and Feeling .the 
Thought and Emotion in the Selec- 
tion, 

Does the pupil understand the setting, 
the author’s purpose, the theme, the 
background of the selection, the mean- 
ings of words, the sentence structure, the 
connotations, the characters? Does he 
see the pictures vividly and feel the 
emotions deeply and sincerely? 


3. Merit of the Selection 


Is it good literature? Is there any- 
thing in it to offend good taste? Are 
the concepts in the selection within the 
pupil’s realm of experience? Was it 
chosen with undue regard for the pupil's 
weaknesses and strengths? Does it help 
to develop his personality? 


4. Tools of Oval Expression: 

Diction, Total Bodily Action 

Does the pupil use voice, diction, and 
bodily action effectively to convey the 
meaning and the feeling? Or are there 
distracting elements in any of these 
which hinder “putting it across”? For 
instance, is he sometimes inaudible? 
Does unpleasant voice quality call atten- 
tion to itself? Are there distracting 
deviations in pitch, force, or rate, or 
poor articulation, accent, and vocal va- 


Voice, 
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riety? Is action free and well motivated, cause meaning calls for it, or because his 
instead of being inhibited, or nervous teacher told him to do so? Is his Voice 
and unmotivated? responding to mood, or is he consciously 
5. Spontaneity and Simplicity making it “do tricks”? Is he affected, or 

Is the reader re-creating pictures and simple and spontaneous? Is his reading 
feelings now, or is he simply “remember- communication, rather than exhibition. 


ing words”? Is he making a gesture be- ism? 


EXCURSUS 
STOPS USED IN READING AND WRITING. 
Comma, marked thus , | Period, marked thus 
Semicolon ; | Note of Interrogation ? 
Colon : | Note of Admiration ! 


A comma (,) requires a pause about as long as it takes to count one. 

A semicolon requires a pause about as long as it takes to count one, 
two. 

A colon (:) requires a pause about as long as it takes to count one, 
two, three. ; 

A period (.) requires a pause about as long as it takes to count one, 
two, three, four. The voice should stop at a period, as though the sense 
of the sentence was completed. 

A note of interrogation (?) is used at the end of a question. It re- 
quires about as long a pause as a period. 

A note of admiration or exclamation (!) is used after words that 
express something wonderful or affecting. It requires about as long a 
pause as a period.—Samuel Worcester, A Third Book for Reading and 
Spelling with Simple Rules and Instructions for Avoiding Common Errors 
and a Vocabulary of Words Used in the Lessons, that are to be Defined 
(Boston: Charles J. Hendee, and Jenks and Palmer, 1843), p. 7. 
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A METHOD OF TEACHING ACTING 
Maxine E. Tepper 


NY course in which students absorb 
knowledge without conscious effort 
may be considered a great tribute to its 
teacher. Intense study on the part of 
students is by no means the criterion for 
evaluating a course, but, rather, the 
merit of a course is determined by how 
much the students learn of the subject 
matter, how the course prepares them 
for life, how the ideas of students flour- 
ish and broaden, and what attitude the 
students have toward the course. In 
planning an acting course that will suc- 
cessfully accomplish these goals, the in- 
structor faces the problem of student 
individuality. How can he plan a broad- 
ening and enjoyable class for a com- 
posite group of individuals, each of 
whom differs from the others in talent, 
purpose, background, interest, and gen- 
eral personality? In retrospect I can see 
the depth of the problem and how suc- 
cessfully the teacher dealth with it in 
my own student situation. 


Learning is facilitated by an instruc- 
tor’s imaginative presentation of mate- 
rial and his concern for the student. At 
the first meeting of a beginning acting 
course, the teacher called for a volunteer 
to perform a simple acting exercise. The 


The reader of Miss Tepper’s essay who has 
studied acting will experience a warm nostalgic 
glow if the course he took resembled the one 
she describes. If not, her article may elicit regret 
(or possibly even resentment!) that a class was 
hot so entertaining as it was educational. 

At the time Miss Tepper wrote “A Method of 
Teaching Acting” (a year ago: such, alas, is 
the lag between receiving a manuscript and 
publishing it!) she was working on her master’s 
degree in speech correction at the University of 
Missouri. Previously, however, at Adelphi Col- 
lege she had majored in dramatic arts, “from 
which courses,” she writes, “I have formulated 
this paper.” 


student who complied was asked to pre- 
tend that he must find a needle lost in 
the stage curtain before another person 
entered the scene. The class was favora- 
bly impressed by his performance. Then 
the instructor actually hid a needle in 
the curtain, and asked the volunteer to 
try to find the real needle before a min- 
ute had elapsed, at which time another 
student would walk on stage to an- 
nounce, “Time’s up.” The class no long- 
er sat back complacently to criticize the 
scene, but was held in awe at its realiza- 
tion of the difference between an acting 
performance and reality. From their first 
lesson the students learned exactly what 
quality they lacked when the instructor 
interrupted a scene in future exercises 
with the condemnation, “ I don’t believe 
it!” 

The class’s introduction to improvisa- 
tion, the most useful tool an acting 
teacher possesses, taught an obvious les- 
son in discrimination, and at the same 
time provided manifold benefits for each 
student. Asking for a volunteer immedi- 
ately put at ease the more self-conscious 
and less confident students (some stu- 
dents enter an acting course for no rea- 
son other than to overcome an almost 
hysterical fear of the stage and similar 
public appearances). The student who 
volunteers at the initial meeting of 
the class has probably had enough ex- 
perience to expect criticism, or, if in- 
experienced, will not take offense at or 
be hurt by criticism of the class. Asking 
for comparison, rather than criticism, 
of the two scenes, the instructor per- 
mitted every student to inject a com- 
ment without being hampered by a lack 
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of knowledge about acting, since the 
difference between the two scenes was 
so obvious. 


Improvisation is the simplest and 
most effective method an instructor can 
employ to teach acting, particularly when 
it is supplemented by class criticism. 
Students’ criticism of each other is an 
invaluable asset in most courses, and an 
acting course should include teaching 
of the ability to criticize dramatic pro- 
ductions objectively. The student who 
lacks confidence in his own ability gains 
it by being made alert to the errors of 
his seemingly more talented classmates. 
College students usually offer construc- 
tive and appreciated criticism which 
strengthens a unified class feeling, and 
the consequent co-operation among stu- 
dents lessens fear of the stage. ‘The actor 
knows his audience is encouraging and 
amiable. 

Improvisations give each member of 
the class the opportunity to perform 
within his own limitations. To illus- 
trate, the instructor may assign the class 
to prepare any wordless improvisation 
demonstrating a sensation such as “I’m 
cold,” “I’m sleepy,” “I’m thirsty,” or 
“I’m nervous.” The student can there-by 
create the scene in which he feels most at 
ease. He can make it dramatic, farcical, 
lightly comic, or in any mood which 
may be his particular forte. He can be 
any type of character he chooses to por- 
tray, and may work with or without 
another student as he desires. If, over 
a period of time, his performances seem 
automatic or standardized, the class or 
teacher should suggest a greater variety 
of material, but by this time the student 
will have gained enough confidence on 
stage to feel no distress at this demand 
for versatility. The great leeway of 
choice in the student’s building of an 
improvisation stimulates his imagina- 
tion as acting becomes fun for him. 


As in any artistic or creative study, 
the technical fundamentals of the field 
must be taught in acting. A student 
must learn terms relative to the stage, 
drama, acting, sets, and the like. He 
must be supplied with some history and 
backgrounds of theory. All of these fac. 
tors may be learned by application as 
well as from textbook and lecture, For 
example, when an instructor decides to 
teach the principles of movement, he 
can assign each student an improvise 
tion dealing with that problem, possibly 
allowing each to choose for himself 
among posture and walking, falling or 
fainting, being lifted, running, walking 
up and down stairs, and the like. As 
each student does his particular impro- 
visation, the criticisms of the _ teacher 
and the class audience will evolve a clear 
picture of what is and what is not de. 
sirable or meaningful in’ stage move- 
ment. A learn-by-doing method is also 
successful in such debatable questions as 
those of acting theories. Whether a stu- 
dent adheres strictly to Stanislavsky, 
Gestalt, or movement-meaning _prind:- 
ples of acting may depend upon how 
adequately he finds he can perform (ot 
another student has performed) using 
one, or several, of the theories. 


Every actor has known the awful mo 


ment of panic when another actor on 


stage has missed a cue, “flubbed” his 
lines, or of those stage 
emergencies which require quick think- 


effected any 


ing and resourcefulness on the part o 
his co-actors. Exercises in improvisation 
prepare the student to deal with situ 
tions of this sort. In improvisation the 
actor cannot anticipate the words of 
actions of those opposite whom he plays, 
and he learns consequently to be pit 
pared for, and to deal with, the unex 
pected. A graduate of the improvist 
tional school of acting has learned to be 
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constantly alert on stage and to think 
for himself. 


Concentration is probably the most 
dificult quality to teach a potential ac- 
tor, which problem is almost eliminated 
by methodical use of improvisation. A 
simple practice in concentration is the 
improvisation of manual performance 
without the use of properties. A student 
may peel potatoes, bake a cake, play a 
piano, knit a sweater, or perform similar 
acts using none of the necessary imple- 
ments. To maintain a distinct charac- 
terization while doing these feats credi- 
bly requires the utmost concentration. 
This exercise enables the student to pro- 
ceed to a more difficult aspect of concen- 
tration, Maintaining a characterization 
in a more formal or dramatic scene. 
Having no script or given plot, the actor 
must rely solely on his own feeling for, 
understanding of, and involvement with, 
the part he embodies. He learns to be 
aware of the audience, of himself as the 
actor, of himself as the character he por- 
trays, and of the situation with which 
the character must deal. This step is 
immediate preparation toward working 
with a script. 

My acting class was not introduced to 
script reading directly. Each student 
was asked to choose a scene for from 
one to three actors. At the next class 
meeting a volunteer told us about the 
scene she chose without naming the 
characters or the play. The student told 
the class the scene involved a man’s pro- 
posal to a girl who loved him and knew 
(although he did not) that he had only 
a short time to live. Another student 
and I were called upon to portray the 
couple, the outcome of the proposal be- 
ing left to us. The only further ques- 
tions we could ask were those concern- 
ing the characters of the two people, and 
only insofar as they affected the scene. 
We learned little more than that both 


people were very much in love. Since 
both of us had been playing mostly 
adolescent comedy roles, we were en- 
thusiastic about a scene this dramatic 
and became completely engrossed in the 
situation, producing what everyone pres- 
ent agreed was a superior performance. 
We felt we were surely accomplished 
actors, and the class was quite awed by 
our ability. The instructor smiled and 
handed us the script, The Hasty Heart. 
We read it, beaming with pride to dis- 
cover that most of our lines closely co- 
incided with those of the script (neither 
of us had guessed the origin of the im- 
provisation) and that, parallel to the 
script, I had accepted the proposal. Our 
chests bursting, we did the scene again, 
this time using the author’s words. The 
second performance affected our conceit 
like a slow leak in an automobile tire. 
This excerise was the class’s first lesson 
in carry-over. It required two more at- 
tempts before some of the warmth and 
credibility of the improvisation showed 
itself in the script reading. Without an 
improvisation, an actor takes longer to 
bring life to lines, and not only does he 
need a more penetrating formal study 
of the character he portrays, but he also 
has no basis of comparison for determin- 
ing what is lacking in the complete 
rounding out of a scene. 


Equal student participation is a par- 
‘ticular problem in an acting class be- 
cause, aside from the general differences 
in students’ aggressiveness, willingness 
to participate, confidence, and class 
preparation, the acting teacher faces a 
range in students from those who find 
taking the stage a thrilling and exhila- 
rating experience to those who become 
nauseous and perspire at the thought of 
being on stage. .A successful system 
proves to be that in which the instruc- 
tor begins sessions by asking for volun- 
teers, then calls upon students, and 
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finally varies between both methods, de- objective criticism, and the co-oper. 


pending on the response of 


the class. tion necessary for group performance. 


The more hesitant students notice that Through acting the student gains -ip. 
even some of the most adept members sight into human emotion, understand. 


of the class display reluctance 


to volun- ing of people, and a stimulation of his 


teer, and it becomes obvious that every- imagination. The acting teacher who is 


one will eventually perform. 


A class which has similarly 


confident that his class has covered the 
used im- course material adequately receives the 


provisation to proceed toward complete greatest accolade bestowed upon any 


dramas will have learned 


the basic teacher when a student claims, “Acting 


tenets of acting methods and theory, is painless to learn!” 


EXCURSUS 
VOCAL EXPRESSION. 


Before analyzing the elements of vocal expression, let pupils be 


made to understand, as 


clearly as possible, this broad, general principle, 


viz., that EXPRESSION in Nature or Art depends on some kinds of 


lights and shades, as of 
Let them see that 


color, or form, or sound. 
the clean white wall or the blackboard, has no 


expression, just because it has but one shade of one-color, while the painted 
map on the wall expresses something, because it has different shades of 


various colors. 
They will then the 
of thoughts and feelings 


more clearly understand that the true expression 
in reading depends on using the right lights and 


shades of the voice. That a monotonous tone gives no more expression 


to the ear than the one 


monotonous color does to the eye. 


All our lights and shades of expression in elocution are to be made 


out of the following:— 


ELEMENTS OF VOCAL EXPRESSION 


l. ‘Force,’ with all 
softer. 


its natural variety, from moderate to louder or 


2. ‘Time,’ with its changes from moderate to faster or slower move- 
ment, also with its longer or shorter quantity and pauses. 


3. ‘Slides,’ ‘rising’ 


and ‘falling,’ and ‘circumflex, and all these as 


moderate, or longer or shorter. 

4. ‘Pitch,’ with its variety of ‘key-note,’ ‘compass,’ and ‘melody.’ 

5. ‘Volume,’ with more or less ‘fulness’ of tone. 

6. ‘Stress,’ or the different kinds of force, as ‘abrupt,’ or ‘smooth,’ or 
as given to different parts of a syllable. 

7. ‘Quality,’ as ‘pure’ and resonant, or ‘impure’ and aspirated.— 





Mark Bailey, “An Introductory Treatise on Elocution; with Principles and 
Illustrations, Arranged for Teaching and Practice.” In G. S. Hillard, 
The Sixth Reader; Consisting of Extracts in Prose and Verse, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices of the Authors, for the Use of Advanced 
Classes in Public and Private Schools (Chicago: W. B. Keen & Company, 
1863), p. xx. 
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STATE PROGRAMS IN SPEECH AND 
HEARING THERAPY 


Ill. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Ruth Beckey Irwin 


HE organization and administra- 
Tn of state programs in speech 
and hearing therapy must necessarily 
reflect the variations in the legislative 
provisions: for such programs and the 
requirements for the certification of 
therapists.? Study of case loads, patterns 
of organization, and the cost of therapy 
can best illustrate the similarities and 
major differences between the programs 
in the various states. 


Case Loap 

Size 

In 12, or approximately half, of the 
states listed in Table I the maximum 
case load a therapist may have during 
any one week is 100 cases. The state 
authorities in California, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Missouri allow larger 
loads. In the New England states, 30 
therapists average 200 cases per week; 
8; therapists average fewer than 100 
cases each week. In Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 


This is the third and final article in Professor 
Irwin's valuable series. As she has indicated 
earlier, however, such reports must inevitably 
be out of date before they appear in print, 
% she keeps abreast of new developments in 
State programs in speech and hearing therapy. 
From time to time Professor Irwin will report 
‘Significant changes in state programs in either 
letters to “The Forum” or in additional arti- 
cles, depending on the nature and number of 
items our readers should be aware of. 

?Ruth Beckey Irwin, “State Programs in 
Speech and Hearing Therapy: Part I. Legisla- 
tion,” The Speech Teacher, IV (March, 1955), 
101-109. 

*Ruth Beckey Irwin, “State Programs in 
Speech and Hearing Therapy: II. Certification,” 
bo speech Teacher, IV (November, 1955), 
53-258. 


sissippi, Nebraska, and Oregon, maxi- 
mum loads of 75 or fewer are allowed. 
Therapists in Nebraska have the lowest 
case load reported: 55 is the maximum, 
with a recommended load of 35 to 40. 
In Indiana the school officials of the 
local community determine the ther- 
apist’s case load. The state supervisor 
in Connecticut distinguishes between 
experienced and beginning therapists 
in ruling on case loads. The median case 
load in the New England states is 57 
cases per week.* Twenty-five per cent of 
the therapists have 200 or more cases 
each week. The California supervisor 
reports an average case load of approx- 
imately 221 cases per therapist. 

State directors in Michigan and North 
Dakota indicate that both size and type 
of school community may affect the 
size of the case load. In South Carolina 
the severity of speech problems is a 
determining factor. 

Recommended case loads (as the 
reader may observe from Table I) vary 
from 35 in Nebraska to 100 in Missouri 
and Wisconsin. In Illinois, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Tennessee there 
is some flexibility in the size of the 
load. 


Distribution of Types of Cases 
In Table II the writer lists the statis- 
tical data available to her on the types 
of speech problems in therapists’ case 
8 Wilbert Pronovost, “A Survey of Services 
for the oan and Hearing Handicapped in 


New England,” The Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XVI (June, 1951), 148-156. 
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TABLE I 


SizE or Case LOoap 

















State Maximum Recommended 
California 150) a 
Connecticut 100 [experienced therapist] — 
50 [beginning therapist] --- 
Delaware 100 80 
Illinois 100 75 or 80 
Indiana local rule — 
Iowa 75 60 
Kansas 50-75, ee 
Kentucky 125 “ats 
Maryland 80 50 
Michigan 125-175* — 
Minnesota 100 —— 
Mississippi "5 50-60 
Missouri 150 100 
Nebraska 55 35-40 
New York not determined "6 
North Dakota 80-100 [local] —— 
60- 85 [county] 
Ohio 100 85-100 
Oklahoma 100 less than 75, 
Oregon 75 — 
Pennsylvania 100 —— 
South Carolina 100 [depending on sever- wa 
ity of defect] 
Tennessee 100 75-100 
Texas 100 75 
Virginia 100 
Wisconsin judgment of therapist 100 








*In communities employing only one therapist, 125 is the maximum load; 175 is the 
maximum in communities where more than one therapist works. 


loads. Children with functional artic- 
ulatory defects compose the largest 
group of cases. In Illinois, California, 
and Ohio, around 80 per cent of all 
the cases enrolled in therapy are ar- 
ticulatory in nature. In the Chicago 
public schools, with a total case load 
of 8,391, 80 per cent of the children 
have articulatory problems. This _per- 
centage is 20 points higher than the per- 
centage of articulation the ASHA White 
House Conference* estimated, and go 
points higher than Pronovost® found in 
his New England survey. (See Table 
III.) 

According to the figures in Table II, 
voice problems occur less frequently 


4 Ibid. 
5 “Speech Disorders and Speech Correction: 
ASHA Committee on the Midcentury White 
House Conference,” The Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XVII (June, 1952), 190. 


than do defects in either articulation or 
rhythm. The figures listed for Cali 
fornia include no statistics for voice 
cases. Speech therapists in Illinois (e- 
cept Chicago) work with the same pro 
portion (4 per cent) as the estimate o 
the ASHA White House Conference. 
The incidence of voice problems in 
Ohio (1 per cent) and Chicago (1.3 pet 
cent) is below that estimate. 

The headings “hard-of-hearing,” “cleft 
palate,” and “cerebral palsy” appearing 
in Table II represent organic speech 
defects in Ohio and Illinois. The it 
formation the California state super 
visor sent, however, did not specifically 
describe organic problems. Available 
figures for Ohio and Illinois indicate 
that approximately one per cent of all 
the children receiving speech therapy 
have problems due to cerebral pals) 
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and approximately one per cent have 
deft palate problems. In California, 7 
per cent of the cases involve speech 
deviations associated with organic fac- 
tors, which may include cleft-palate, 
cerebral palsy, or hearing loss. 
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may expect ten per cent of his case load 
to consist of children with speech de- 
fects due to hearing impairment. The 
New England survey reveals that 15.4 
per cent of all handicapped children 
were hard of hearing. The Ohio fig- 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF Typrs OF SPEECH AND HEARING HANDICAPS 
AMONG CHILDREN RECEIVING SERVICES 


























Illinois* California Ohio Chicago 
° (1953) (1952) (1953) (1951) 
Type Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Articulation 23,351 80.0 43,848 77.0 10,744 81.0 6,713 80.0 
Rhythm 1,767 7.0 8,648 15.0 1,011 8.0 1,184 14.1 
Voice 1,059 4.0 _—_- — 205 1.0 111 1.3 
Hard of Hearing 568 2.0 —_- 263 1.8 70 08 
Delayed Speech 1,356 4.0 —_-' -—_— 467 3.0 —_ = 
Cleft Palate 230 0.8) 156 1.0 74 0.9 
) 4,017 7.0 
Cerebral Palsy 231 0.8) (Organic) 154 1.0 166 2.0 
Miscellaneous 46 0.1 —_ -— 221 1.2 73 0.9 
Totals 28,608 56,513 13,221 8,391 
*Excluding data for Chicago. —_ 
TABLE Ill 


COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECH PROBLEMS IN CASE LOADS 
AND SURVEY FIGURES 























Case Loads Surveys 
New ASHA 
Illinois California Ohio Chicago England White House 
(1953) (1952) (1953) (1951) Pronovost* Conference+ 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Functional 

Articulatory 80.0 77.0 81.0 80.0 50.0 60.0 
Stuttering 7.0 15.0 8.0 14.1 10.9 14.0 
Voice 4.0 — 1.0 1.3 66 4.0 
Cleft Palate Speech 0.8) 1.0 0.9 1.2 2.0 

) 70 

Cerebral Palsy Speech 0.8) (Organic) 1.0 2.0 1.0 4.0 
Retarded Speech 

Development 4: — 3.0 - 4.0 6.0 
Impaired Hearing 2.0 1.8 0.8 15.4 10.0 

(Lipreading) (With speech defects) 

Aphasia —_— ne —— aes 0.5 — 
Deaf — -—- — —— 8.4 — 
Miscellaneous 0.1 1.2 0.9 1.6 — 
*See fn. 4. +See fn. 5. 


Examination of Tables II and III re- 
veals discrepancies in the numbers of 
hard-of-hearing children included in 
case loads. The White House Confer- 
ence Report indicates that a therapist 





ure (1.8 per cent) refers to those receiv- 
ing instruction in lipreading. In many 
instances children with impaired hear- 
ing have been classified under artic- 
ulatory defects. 
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Discrepancies between the two sets 
of data in Table III may be due, in 
part, to the fact that public school ther- 
apists may not be treating all the cases 
usually tabulated in surveys. It is dif- 
ficult to determine which set of figures, 
case load or surveys, is the more reliable. 
A committee of seven members of the 
American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion made the estimates for the White 
House Conference figures. Nurses, 
teachers, speech therapists, physicians, 
and state department personnel con- 
ducted the New England Survey, which 
revealed that 7.8 per cent of the 87,288 
individuals tested had speech problems. 
Tables II and III accomplish their pur- 
pose, however, if they give some idea 
of the distribution of the various types 
of speech problems in therapists’ case 
loads. 


Eligibility 


Children may be eligible for speech 
therapy according to several factors: age, 
intelligence, and need. 

In some states the age limits are from 
three to twenty-one; in others, the lim- 
its extend from six to sixteen. If the 
lower limit is six, the therapist often 
has to exclude the kindergarten child. 
In Ohio, where the lower limit is six, 
the therapist is advised to use his own 
discretion in enrolling kindergarten 
children. 

One of the questions in the question- 
naire sent to state departments of edu- 
cation was, “Do you accept children 
with low mentality in speech classes?” 
Many of the answers were qualified. One 
state director replied with a flat “no.” 
Representatives of six states (Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Iowa, Mississippi, Penn- 
sylvania, and South Carolina) answered 
“yes.” Five state directors of special 
education reported that they do not 
“as a rule” include children with low 
mentality. 


Illinois therapists may take childrep 
of retarded intelligence if doing so dog 
not deprive normal children of their 
time. In Oklahoma and Wisconsin the 
child is accepted for therapy if he at 
tends the public schools. North Dakoy 
and Virginia supervisors indicate that 
size of case load and prognosis are the 
determining factors. The Ohio super. 
visor of speech and hearing therapy 
specifies that not more than 10 per cent 
of the total case load shall be mentally 
retarded and that they must show abil. 
ity to progress. Therapists in Kansas 
and Nebraska will also accept the edu. 
cable retarded child. 

Need or severity of problem is also 
a factor in the selection of children for 
speech correction classes. In most states, 
the judgment of the therapist is relied 
upon for the choice of cases. Michigan 
authorities, however, follow the pro- 
cedure of having pupils approved for 
speech correction classes on the basis 
of an examination made in the schools 
by a qualified person approved by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
To qualify to certify a case load, the 
examiner fully-approved 
Michigan speech correctionist with a 
minimum of five years’ successful teach 
ing experience, plus a master’s degree 
in speech correction, or the director of 
one of the speech clinics in the state. 
No state reimbursement is allowed um 
less cases are certified by a qualified per- 
son. 


must be a 


Speech Improvement 


Differentiating between speech cor 
rection and speech improvement poses 
a problem in some states. An Ohio 
bulletin® defines “speech improvement’ 
as “the treatment of speech differences 


6 Elizabeth MacLearie, “The Ohio Plan for 
Children with Speech and Hearing Problems 
(Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Educa 
tion, 1953), PP. 9-10. 
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within the range of acceptability” and 
“speech rehabilitation” as “the treat- 
ment of consistent deviations from the 
normal.”” Since the Ohio Division of 
Special Education subsidizes speech re- 
habilitation only, the therapist under 
subsidy “should not be expected to do 
actual speech improvement or to con- 
duct speech education activities in the 
dassroom.”? However, the therapist may 
conduct in-service training meetings for 
the classroom teacher in which he dem- 
onstrates speech improvement _ tech- 
niques. Experience in some commun- 
ities indicates that speech improvement 
activities may consume so much of the 
therapist’s time that he must sacrifice 
speech rehabilitation. Moreover, many 
therapists are inadequately trained to 
conduct speech improvement in the 
classroom. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 


Plans for the organization of pro- 
grams in speech and hearing therapy 
vary according to the distribution of 
population, available financial aid, 
number of therapists, and the age of 
the state program. 

In urban communities, the therapist 
usually visits four or five regularly- 
scheduled schools at least twice a week. 
Members of 13 of 39 state departments 
of education indicated this twice-a-week 
therapy. In Nebraska and Minnesota, 
the therapists see each child in their 
case loads three times a week. 

The length of periods for therapy is 
fairly flexible, ranging usually from 
twenty to thirty minutes. Children in 
the primary grades often have fifteen- 
minute periods, and may have periods 
of three-quarters of an hour or an hour. 


Co-ordination Day 


Of the 39 replies received from state 
directors, only 10 indicated that at least 


7 Ibid. 
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half a day is required for co-ordination 
activities. In Iowa and Ohio therapists 
prefer Wednesday as the co-ordination 
day for two reasons: there is little in- 
terference from school and home ac- 
tivities, and twice-a-week therapy can 
be evenly distributed. 


Rural areas require different organi- 
zation from that in urban communities. 
State officials report various methods of 
attempting to extend services to speech 
and hearing handicapped children in 
rural areas. A few of the representative 
plans are indicated below: 


ARKANSAS: Since there are few local speech 
therapists, the state “speech correctionist” 
helps the classroom teacher to give some 
service to the speech handicapped child. 
Speech clinics, held in the various schools 
of the state, have four functions: (1) to call 
the attention of teachers and others to speech 
problems, (2) to supply basic information on 
causes, symptoms, and correction, (3) to 
diagnose each case and make referrals, and 
(4) to consult with teachers and parents. 


CALIFORNIA: Speech and hearing consultants 
(supervisory credential required) are employed 
on the same basis as curriculum consultants. 


DELAWARE: Two therapists work from each of 
the county offices of the Division of Child De- 
velopment and Guidance. The therapists 
provide speech therapy at regularly-scheduled 
schools three times a week. On one day each 
week they test hearing; on another, they con- 
duct special clinics, parent and teacher con- 
ferences, in-service training activities, and 
official business. 


Frorma: The itinerant therapist may serve a 
minimum of 50 pupils in a county. There 
is an attempt to co-ordinate speech therapy 
with the classroom teacher’s program. 


Iowa: Speech centers are in operation through- 
out the state. The pupil enrolled in a speech 
center continues with his regular academic 
program and leaves his classes twice a week 
for brief periods of speech therapy. Fifteen 
enrolled pupils are necessary for a center, 
four centers to a unit, with services for half a 
day twice a week. Therapists hold sessions for 
nine weeks, with a minimum of fifteen lessons 

for each pupil. Near the end of each nine- 

week session the therapists re-examine each 
child to determine whether or not he will 
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benefit from further attendance at the speech 
center. 

The Speech and Hearing section of the 
State Division of Special Education has one 
senior consultant and seven field correction- 
ists. Their goals include (1) an annual 
speech test for each pupil in grade three, (2) 
attention to any other pupil whose speech 
is a problem, (3) speech therapy for every 
pupil in need of it, and (4) an audiometric 
test for each pupil every third year. 
MICHIGAN: State-reimbursed speech correction 
programs, although established under the ad- 
ministration of local or county boards of 
education, are regarded as “area programs” 
in order to serve pupils in surrounding com- 
munities as well as those in a given school 
district. 


Onto: Two or more school districts in a county 
may share the services of a speech and hear- 
ing therapist. Occasionally, only one ther- 
apist is employed to serve the entire county. 
OREGON: Five speech centers have been es- 
tablished throughout the state. Three of 
them represent a co-operative agreement be- 
tween the Special Education Division of the 
State Department of Education and a state 
teachers college. The state reimburses the 
coliege for four-fifths of the salary of an 
individual employed (1) to teach some course 
in special education, (2) to provide special 
therapy for the organically speech handi- 
capped referred by the State Department of 
Education, (3) to conduct diagnostic clinics 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 


in local school districts at the request of the 
Special Education Division, or (4) to teach 
extension courses to meet the needs of clas. 
room teachers. 


Cost OF THE PROGRAM 


The actual cost of speech and hear. 
ing therapy for each child in the cag 
load can usually be determined by di. 
viding the total cost of services (salary, 
travel expense, and equipment) by the 
number of children the therapist serves, 
For example, suppose that the total 
cost of services for one year in one 
school is $4,400: salary, $3,500, travel, 
$400, and equipment, $500. The ther- 
apist has a case load of 120. Consequent- 
ly, the cost of therapy for each child is 
$36. per year. 

The actual “per pupil” cost is not 
always easily calculated from the figures 
submitted, since expenses for speech 
and hearing therapy are often included 
as part of the total budget for special 
education. some data were 
available in terms of speech and hearing 
therapy, as shown in Table IV. Few 
states completely subsidize all the ex 
penses (salary, travel, and equipment), 


However, 


FABLE IV 
Cost OF SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 




















Number of Number of Expenditure for Expenditure 
State Therapists Subsidy Children Speech and Hearing per Pupil 
Delaware 9 Total 712 $ 25,000.00 $35.00 
Expense (one year) 
Minnesota 27 $ 2,400. 3,174 62,533-64 19-70 
(1950) 
Missouri 97 mee — 270,559.00 20.00 
one year) 
Nebraska 1s 3,000. noe 135,888.95 55-72 
(1950-1951) (biennium) 
Ohio 100 1,000. 12,323 88,657.71 7.20° 
(1951) (1951-1952) 
Oregon 33 65 per cent 2,475 158,120.00 54.00 
of salary (whole salary) 
Wisconsin 82 pro-rated 8,200 190,000.00 23.00 
(100 per (per vear, 
therapist) 1953-1955; 


for speech) 


—— 











*This figure represents less than one-third of the actual cost, since many therapists receive 


an annual salary of more than $3,000. 
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so the figures in Table IV actually 
represent only the cost to the state, 
rather than the total cost of providing 
special education for the child handi- 
capped in speech or hearing. 

The purpose of this series of articles 
has been to review and evaluate the 
progress and present status of the legis- 
lation providing for state programs in 
speech and hearing therapy, the quali- 
fications for certification of therapists, 
and the organization and administration 
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of such programs. Without the co- 
operation of directors of special educa- 
tion and supervisors of speech and hear- 
ing therapy in the various states, this 
summary of progress in public school 
speech and hearing therapy would have 
been impossible. The author hopes that 
such reports as these in this series will 
be of value not only to speech ther- 
apists, but also to state supervisors, who 
have much to do with the effectiveness 
of the speech and hearing program in 
any community. 





EXCURSUS 


N. B. Impediments in speech are commonly produced by holding 
the tongue in a wrong position while sounding certain letters, and they 
can generally be corrected by showing the scholar how to hold his tongue 
while sounding such letters. For example; lisping is caused by raising 
the end of the tongue to the inner side of the upper teeth, while sounding 
s or soft c. Make the scholar read or speak very slowly, and keep the 
end of the tongue down when sounding these letters, and he will very 
soon avoid lisping. So, what is called stuttering or stammering, is generally 
caused by raising the end of the tongue, and holding it fast against the 
teeth or the roof of the mouth, while sounding t or d, when they are not 
at the end of words. Keep the end of the tongue down, and this fault 
will be avoided. In all cases not produced by defective organs, it is easy 
to discover the cause of the impediments, by trying to speak in the 
manner that the scholar does, and noticing how you place your tongue. 
Then observe how you place it when speaking properly; and explain the 
difference to the scholar. You are then ready to correct his habit, by 
giving him exercises in pronouncing difficult words, and persisting in 
making him keep his tongue in the proper position, till he will remember 
to do it. Then let him read common lessons so slowly that he will 
have time to notice all the words that are difficult for him, and to pre- 
pare his organs for pronouncing them. You will cure him entirely, if 
you persevere in this way for a few weeks.—Samuel Worcester, A Third 
Book for Reading and Spelling with Simple Rules and Instructions for 
Avoiding Common Errors and a Vocabulary of Words Used in the Les- 
sons, that are to be Defined (Boston: Charles J. Hendee, and Jenks and 
Palmer, 1843), p. 6. 


SPEECH TRAINING IN THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 





Maryann Peins 


LL of us in the field of speech will 
acknowledge that it is important 


for the elementary school teacher to. 


have an adequate background in speech, 
but we may not agree concerning what 
comprises “an adequate background in 
speech.” To begin, we may say that the 
prospective teacher in the elementary 
school should take a course for self- 
improvement, i.e., a course in voice and 
diction. Dorathy Eckelmann has stressed 
the importance of the teacher’s speech: 


It is amazing how little thought many 
teachers give to their own speech. They are 
aware neither of the subtle effect it may have 
upon their immediate success in dealing with 
classroom problems nor of the deep and lasting 
impression that it stamps upon the child’s 
speech pattern and attitudes.1 


Another step in the teacher’s prepara- 
tion might be a course in phonetics as 
a further aid in improving her own 
articulation and pronunciation and as 
a means of developing a keen sense of 
speech sound discrimination. Courses in 
speech correction and pathology would 


The first step in solving any problem is 
precisely to define it. In this essay Professor 
Peins defines a problem of major importance: 
How do the ideal and actual qualifications of 
teachers of speech in the elementary school 
compare? 

Professor Peins is an Assistant Professor of 
Speech and a Student Counselor at Washington 
Square College of New York University. She has 
pursued her studies in speech pathology and 
correction, speech education, and counselling 
and guidance at Montclair [New Jersey] State 
Teachers College, the University of Denver, 
New York University, and Columbia University. 

1“The Effects of the Teacher’s Speech upon 
the Child,” in The Role of Speech in the Ele- 
mentary School: Vitalizing the Elementary 
School Curriculum through Speech (Washing- 
ton: Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, National Education Association, 1947), 


p- 101. 





help the teacher to meet the individual 
speech problems of her pupils. Certainly 
courses in public speaking, dramatic, 
choral speaking, oral interpretation, dis 
cussion, and story-telling would aid the 
teacher in the development of poise, 
spontaneity, and flexibility. 


In order to discover how much speech 
training teachers had received prior to 
their receiving appointments in public 
schools, in 1948 in a survey? designed 
to determine the status of speech edu- 
cation in the elementary school, I in- 
cluded several questions about speech 
training. Teachers in various public 
elementary schools in Atlanta, Dallas, 
Denver, Houston, Indianapolis, Oakland, 
and Rochester answered the following 
questions, “Have you had any academic 
training in speech?” “Did you major 
in speech?” Did you minor in speech?” 
“Have you taken _ several speech 
courses?” 


Of the teachers replying, 42.5 per cent 
had had academic training in speech; 
24.1 per cent had none; 28.7 per cent 
indicated that they had taken several 
speech courses; 2.5 per cent reported 
minor in speech; and 1.1 per cent had 
earned a major in speech. 


To check the reliability of the teach 
ers’ answers, I asked the principals of 
the schools concerned, . “What speech 
training have the teachers had who ale 
now teaching speech education in you! 
school?” Of the principals replying, 49 


2 Maryann Peins, “An Investigation of the 
Status of Speech Education in Certain Selectee 
Elementary Schools in the United States 
(Master’s thesis, University of Denver, 194%)- 
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r cent stated that the teachers in their 
shools had taken “several speech 
courses”; 19 per cent stated their teachers 
had majored in speech; and 7 per cent 
stated that the teachers in their schools 
had minors in speech. 

These answers of the principals in- 
dicate that, as a whole, teachers in 
various elementary schools have had 
some academic training in speech. This 
finding coincides with the teachers’ re- 
ports and with the opinions of admin- 
istrators in the field concerning the prep- 
aration and background training in 
speech of teachers in the elementary 
school. 

To determine what specific courses 
the teachers had taken, I asked, “What 
. . do you consider most 
valuable as a background for the teach- 
ing of speech in the elementary school?” 

Of the teachers checking the courses 
listed on the questionnaire, 13.6 per 
cent had had a course in story-telling; 
i2.5 per cent had taken voice training; 
12.4 per cent, choral speaking; 11.1 per 
cent, public speaking; 10 per cent, pho- 
netics; 9.6 per cent, dramatics; 6.4 per 
cent, oral interpretation; 5.6 per cent, 
speech pathology; 4.4 per cent, radio; 
4 per cent, discussion; 3.4 per cent, de- 
bate; 3.8 per cent, general semantics; 
2.7 per cent, socio-drama; and 1 per 
cent, motokinaesthetics. 


speech courses . 


From the results of the question it is 
logical to assume that teachers answer- 
ing the questionnaire had taken some 
course work in all the areas listed. The 
fange of course work was well distrib- 
uted over the entire field of speech. 
More teachers had studied story-telling 
than had taken courses in any other 
Subject listed. 

To elicit the opinions of principals 
in the elementary school, I asked them, 
“What speech courses do you consider 
most valuable for the elementary school 
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teacher as a background for the teaching 
of speech in the elementary school?” 
The principals rated phonetics as the 
course of primary value for the ele- 
mentary school teacher as background 
for teaching speech, and listed other 
courses in the following descending or- 
der: voice training, story-telling, speech 
pathology, public speaking, oral inter- 
pretation, discussion, choral speaking, 
general semantics, dramatics, radio, soc- 
io-drama, and debate. 


Teachers answering this question 
rated story-telling as the most important 
course to the teacher of speech in the 
elementary school, and listed other 
courses in order of decreasing impor- 
tance as voice training, phonetics, chor- 
al speaking, oral interpretation, public 
speaking, discussion, dramatics, speech 
pathology, general semantics, radio, de- 
bate, and socio-drama. 

Courses to which both principals and 
teachers gave the same rating were voice 
training (second), public speaking 
(fifth), discussion (seventh), and radio 
(eleventh). 


Probably all the courses principals 
and teachers rated have some value to 
the teacher or prospective teacher of 
speech in the elementary school, but the 
particular courses which received the 
highest ratings may have special values 
for the teacher in the elementary school. 

Further independent investigation 
would be necessary to determine the 
real value of these courses. There is no 
reason to suppose that the agreement in 
rating by teachers and principals repre- 
sents the actual worth of these courses, 
although it is possible that experience 
makes these judgments fairly indicative 
of real value. The results may be sig- 
nificant, however, in indicating what 
kind of speech preparation administra- 
tors currently expect of teachers in the 
elementary school. 








ASSEMBLIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mardel Ogilvie 


Assemblies in the elementary school 
have several values: 

1. They further good speech in the chil- 
dren. For example, children may 
learn to explain clearly, to read 
aloud meaningfully, or to participate 
in discussions effectively. In dramat- 
ic programs, pupils should be able to 
interpret lines and to create charac- 
ters intelligently. Their voice and 
diction should be such that the audi- 
ence can readily understand them. 


- 
~ 


2. They demonstrate to parents and to 
members of the community what the 
school is doing, and in a concrete 
way indicate to them the educational 
philosophy of the classes. 


3. They develop in the children a sense 
of responsibility, since preparation 
and performance of the assembly de- 
pends on them. 


4. They enable pupils in a school to 
share the results of each other’s work 
and provide enrichment of their own 
classroom activities. 


qr 


» At times, they help children to be 
aware of the community’s many re- 


This is the sixth bibliography which members 
of the SAA Committee on Speech in the Ele- 
mentary School have compiled for The Speech 
Teacher. The first, on speech in the elementary 
school, appeared in the issue for November, 
1953; and in the four issues for 1954 appeared 
bibliographies on the classroom teacher and 
speech correction, choral speaking, puppetry, 
and dramatics. 

Professor Ogilvie (who took her bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at Cornell University and 
her doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia 
University) is an Assistant Professor of Speech 
at Queens College. She has written so widely, 
spoken so often at conventions, and in general 
served our Association so well that to introduce 
her seems to be superfluous. 


sources. A speaker—or perhaps a 
puppet show—which some com. 
munity agency has provided will 
help children to appreciate the work 
of various individuals and groups. 


Members of the SAA Committee on 
Speech in the Elementary School pre- 
pared the following bibliography to sup- 
ply the teacher with information on 
planning assemblies, preparing assem- 
blies, different types of assemblies to 
achieve varied purposes, using assem- 
blies as a means of improving the 
school’s relations with the community, 
and evaluating assemblies. 


Beery, Mary. “School Assemblies—Could This 
Be You?” National Education Association 
Journal, XLIIL (November, 1954), 496-497. 
Includes cartoons illustrating types of be- 

havior in assembly. Contains suggestions for 

constructive behavior in assembly. 


BINGHAM, NELSON ELRED, and BINGHAM, MaAR- 
jorreE Heatu. “School Assembly as a Science 
Experience,” Science Teacher, XXI_ (March, 
1954), 81-83. 

Shows how science can serve as an assembly 
topic. 

BUCHANAN, MARGUERITE, and Ruiccs, Epwon L. 
“Assembly Guideposts,” National Elementary 
Principal, XXXIV, 1 (September, 1954), 194 
197. 

Illustrates how assemblies may be used as 
tools for effective guidance in the elementary 
school. 


Burke, Vicror. “A Ten-Minute Assembly Pro- 
gram,” Elementary English, XXIX, 8 (Decem- 
ber, 1952), 467-469. 

Explains the types of short assembly pro 
grams at an elementary school in Jersey City. 
Shows the close relationship between assemblies 
and classroom work. 

Crark, A. W. “An Experiment in Spiritual and 
Patriotic Expression,” School Activities, XXV, 
3 (November, 1953), 99-101. 
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Describes a Thanksgiving assembly empha- 
sizing the patriotic and religious aspects of the 
holiday. 

Core, Tom W. “Assembly in the Graded 
School,” The School (Elementary Edition), 
XXXI, 1 (September, 1942), 35-39. 

Suggests assembly period activities. Describes 
a typical program. 

CRAWLEY, MARY HELEN. “It’s Good to Live 
Here!” National Education Association Jour- 
nal, XXXIX, 7 (October, 1950), 504-505. 
Describes a series of assemblies built around 

“Zeal for American Democracy.” 


Dickson, Berre L. “Use Your Auditorium,” 
School Executive, LXI (January, 1942), 20-21. 
Provides directions for planning assemblies. 

Suggests types of programs. Explains learnings 

that occur in the auditorium. 


EcmorE, MARY HELENE. “Suggestions for Ele- 
mentary School Assemblies,” School Activt- 
ties, XVII, 1 (September, 1945), 13. 

Lists types of activities appropriate for school 
assemblies. . 
EsPENLAUB, DorotHy. “Christmas in One 

World,” Childhood Education, XXIV, 4 (De- 

cember, 1947), 188-189. 

Describes an assembly showing how Christ- 
mas is celebrated in various countries. 


Evans, CLarA. “Elementary School Assemblies,” 
Social Education, XII, 7 (November, 1949), 
$24. 

Contains a brief explanation of the values of 
assemblies, their content, and the children’s 
responsibilities in their performances. 

Ferry, ELIZABETH DuDLEY. “Our Own Plays: An 
Experience in Creative Writing,” Elementary 
English, XXVIII, 3 (March, 1951), 133-135- 
[Illustrates how a third grade can present an 

original play in assembly. 

FiauM, L. S. “Principles for Developing Cre- 
ative Assembly Activities,” School Activities, 
XX, 6 (February, 1949), 179-181. 

Explains how to develop creative assembly 
programs. 

Harris, MitpReD VER Soy. “Friendly Living in 
the Auditorium,” Education, LXII (October, 
1941), 113-121. 

Shows how the auditorium can be used for 
reinforcement, guidance, and direction of the 
child’s activities within the school and in rela- 
tion to his activities outside the school. Indi- 
cates how to teach co-operative behavior through 
activities in the auditorium. 


Horowrrz, Titutr. “Boast About Your School,” 
School Activities, XXI, 8 (April, 1950), 253- 
254. 


Describes an assembly providing information 
about the children’s school and praising its 
assets—both educational and physical. 

JEWELL, OpaAL M. “Book Week in an Elemen- 
tary School,” Elementary English, XXVI, 6 
(October, 1949), 318-319. 

Discusses the importance of book week and 
the use of an assembly to culminate the work. 
LercH, ALBERT M. “Evaluating Assembly Pro- 

grams,” School Activities, XXVI, 1 (Septem- 

ber, 1954), 20. 

Lists criteria for evaluating assemblies. 
Loita, SisTeR Mary. “Haydn Lives Again,” 

Educational Music Magazine, XXVII_ (Jan- 

uary, 1948), 18-20. 

Describes an assembly program based on 
Haydn. 

MILLER, RONALD W. “Evaluative Criteria for As- 
sembly Programs,” School Activities, XXV, 
1 (September, 1953), 5-6. 

Suggests how to evaluate assemblies. 
MONTGOMERY, CHANDLER. “Good Will Toward 

All Men,” Childhood Education, XXIV, 4 

(December, 1947), 184-186. 

Describes a Christmas program using “The 
Old Idea” with a fifteenth-century carol and 
“The Modern Idea” with Christmas music of 
Finland, Spain, and Africa. 


OciLviz, MARDEL. “Assemblies,” in her Speech 
in the Elementary School. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. 219- 
234. 

Suggests types of assemblies for the elemen- 
tary schools. Lists values of assemblies. Dis- 
cusses the philosophy of planning assemblies 
for the elementary school. 


PETERSON, ORVILLE E., and McKee, STANLEY W. 
“Better Public Relations Through the School 
Assembly,” Elementary School Journal, XLVI, 
5 (January, 1946), 266-271. 

Gives specific suggestions such as pet shows, 
hobby shows, class demonstrations. Tells how 
to tap community resources for assembly pro- 
grams. 


RASHKIs, LILLIAN L., and MITTELMAN, HAZEL R. 
“Teaching Brotherhood at P. S. 37 Manhat- 
tan,” Elementary English Review, XXI, 7 
(November, 1944), 251-255, 261. 

Indicates how assemblies may be used to 
teach co-operative, harmonious, and _ social 
living. 

RHEINS, JOEL J. “Science Demonstration for an 
Assembly Program,” Grade Teacher, LXX 
(October, 1952), 63. 

Shows how to include science experiments in 
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a script based on a scene from Alice in Wonder- 
land. 


RoBINSON, THOMAS E., and Smitn, May C, 
“These Children Did Some Research,” The 
Nation’s Schools, XXIX, 6 (June, 1942), 31- 
32. 

Gives an account of some research done by 
students on evaluation of a particular assembly 
program dealing with manners. 

Assemblies,” 
XXIII, 6 


SHAFTO, Mary. “Pupil-Planned 
National Elementary Principal, 
(July, 1944), 183-186. 

Tells about the machinery for pupil planning 
and the nature of programs planned by par- 
ticipating pupils. 

SIMONSON, EvELYN. “The School Assembly Pro- 
gram,” Elementary English Review, XXII, 
7 (November, 1945), 257-260. 

Explains how the theme, “The Story of 
America,” was used for an assembly program. 


THOMPSON, NELLIE ZeETTA. Vitalized Assemblies. 
New York: E P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952. 


Suggests how to vitalize the assembly, plan ; 


the year’s program, and produce and evaluate 

assemblies. Suggests programs for holidays, 

special occasions, and special weeks. 

Topp, Jessie. “Manila Tagboard and Tempera 
Paint,” American Childhood, XXXVI, 8 
(April, 1951), 2-3, 61. 

Describes an assembly in which children 
show their paintings. 

TURNER, KENNETH W. “Auditorium English,” 
Grade Teacher, LXV, 8 (April, 1948), 64, 66 
Discusses assemblies representing interesting 

people of many lands, such as Indians, Italians, 

and Northern Europeans. 


Voict, UNA LF. “How to Organize and Presen, 
Worthwhile Assembly Programs,” School A¢. 
tivities, XXIII, 1 (September, 1951), 22-2, 
Tells how to plan for assemblies. Gives gen. 

eral suggestions for assemblies. Suggests how 

to open and conduct assemblies. 

Watters, H. G. “Better Half a Loaf Thap 
None,” National Elementary Principal, XXII, 
6 (July, 1943), 417-420. 

Demonstrates how all students may partic. 
ipate in an assembly program. 


WHITTENBURG, CLARICE. “Sharing Experiences 
in Local History,” Childhood Education, 
XXVI, 3 (November, 1949), 130-132. 
Discusses an assembly program produced by 

eight-year-olds for parents and _ schoolmates 

Describes the planning, carrying out, and 

evaluating of the assembly “Local History is 

Fun.” Contains a description of the material 

that was included in the assembly. 





“Planning the Elementary School As 
sembly,” School Executive, LXVIII, 8 (April 
1949), 39-40. 

Discussion of time element, audience be- 
havior, creative activities, details of planning, 
and the evaluation of assembly programs in 
the elementary school. 


Wirt, MILDRED Harter. “The Play, the Audi- 
torium, the Assembly,” The Role of Speech 
in the Elementary School: Vitalizing the El- 
ementary School Curriculum Through Speech. 
Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Asso 
ciation, 1947. Pp. 79-84. 

Gives the philosophy of building a play for 
presentation in assembly. 


EXCURSUS 


Finally, the task of the assembly program committee is not just one of 
finding programs to fill up the year’s schedule, but rather one of selecting 
from the wide range of possibilities those programs which will best 
challenge the talents and interests of the students, both those on the stage 
and those in the audience. The right to public assemblage is an American 
right. It is through the assembly that the schools can contribute im- 
measurably to the education of American youth. The challenge to those 
in charge is great and the reward is even greater.—Theodore Skinner, 
“Suggestions for the High School Assembly,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXIII (December, 1947), 518. 
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THE CLASSROOM TEACHER’S ROLE 
IN STUTTERING 


Dominick A. Barbara 


TUTTERING has been called the 

disorder of multiple theories, and 
properly so. It is a highly complex 
syndrome which can be understood con- 
structively only by approaching it from 
a holistic viewpoint, with an emphasis 
mainly on the total personality with 
all of its interacting dynamics. 

The soil from which the individual 
who stutters grows and in which he de- 
velops is similar in nature to that in 
other forms of neurosis. It differs main- 
ly in regard to the quality and degree 
of his individual responses to the ex- 
periences in his particular environment. 

At birth, a child by nature tends to- 
ward normal growth and development. 
Given opportunities, and an environ- 
ment more or less healthy, he has the 
possibilities of growing in a positive 
manner and of fulfilling his capacities 
and potentialities. Basically the en- 
vironment should be an atmosphere of 
genuine warmth, love, and mutual re- 
spect. A child needs to feel that he is 
a human being, wanted by his parents, 
accepted and loved. If, however, the 
parents, because of their own problems, 


This essay marks the first appearance of a 
psychiatrist as an author for The Speech 
Teacher. Dr. Barbara, a practicing psychoan- 
alyst whose office is in New York, is a Fellow 
of the American Psychiatric Association and 
Speech Consultant at the Long Island Consulta- 
tion Center. 

The subject of stuttering is a complex one, 
and probably many readers would like a more 
extended exposition of Dr. Barbara’s ideas than 
is possible in the space at his disposal here. 
They will be interested in reading his book, 
Stuttering: A Psychodynamic Approach to its 
Understanding and Treatment, which Julian 
Press published in 1954. This essay is based 
on materials appearing there. 


are unable to convey such feelings, then 
a state of emotional striving is gener- 
ated in the child. He may thus begin 
to feel unaccepted, anxious, weak, and 
insecure. This feeling can easily be- 
come the focal point around which his 
emotional difficulties may begin. 
Free-flowing and spontaneous speech 
in a child develops for the most part 
in an environment of freedom, democ- 
racy, and mutual belonging. Beginning 
speech in most children is normally 
quite non-fluent. The average child of 
two to six years is said to repeat about 
forty-five times per thousand words. In 
those parental environments where 
there is no concern for or overemphasis 
on “perfect” or “correct” speaking, these 
normal non-affluences are usually dis- 
regarded, or, at times, not even noticed. 
However, this lack of fluency may eas- 
ily be a focal point for fixation and con- 
cern by tense, worrisome, and perfec- 
tionistic parents, and finally be referred 
to as “stuttering.” Once the child’s 
speech has so been labeled, and added 
emphasis is placed in this same direc- 
tion, a chain reaction sets in, making 
the speaking situation one colored with 
anxiety, apprehension, and conflict. For 
example, a perfectionistic parent may 
compel his child, if he hesitates when 
talking, to hurry and to speak “perfectly 
clearly and lucidly” at all times. He 
should at the same instance never speak 
slowly or mumble, but be definite in 
every respect when speaking. In these 
same parents the tendency is toward 
flawless diction. The child is further 
compelled to choose carefully the 
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“right” use of words before speaking, to 
articulate in an exacting manner, and 
in all ways to master his speech at all 
times. 

The  over-protective, over-solicitous 
parent, on the other hand, encourages 
the child to feel fearful, helpless, and 
dependent in the speaking situation. 
This parent tends to keep the child 
from growing up. Mothers of this make- 
up, for instance, will, through their 
own selfish and squelching motives, 
necessarily choke whatever healthy in- 
dependence there may be present to 
begin with in the individual child. 
Their children are held close to their 
apron strings and made either “babi- 
fied” or “‘sissified.” 


The child in a parental milieu of 
over-protectiveness is made to feel that 
his words are not his own possessions, 
but are used mainly for praise, ap- 
proval, and recognition from others. 
These parents squelch their children’s 
initiative and spontaneous desires. Their 
children are to be seen, but not heard. 
As they develop, these children begin to 
feel that they should never intrude 
when others are speaking, never express 
themselves openly, or disagree verbally 
with still others. In such a prohibitive 
and emotionally crushing atmosphere, 
it isn’t too difficult to understand why 
a child develops a fear and apprehen- 
sion of talking. He is made to feel 
guilty each time he expresses himself 
and, as a result, feels compelled to exert 
every conscious effort to control his 
thoughts and measure his words. Verbal 
expression now begins to become identi- 
fied with fear, resentment, and struggle. 


The period spent in school, which 
every child in our particular culture 
undergoes, leaves behind it many re- 
vealing impressions of growth expe- 
riences. The child spends in this specific 
situation at least eight years of his life, 


several hours a day on the average. His 
entrance into school is the first crucial 
parental break, and he begins to ex. 
perience some of his first attempts to 
live apart from a protective environ. 
ment. He begins to sense the first im- 
pact of freedom from his parents and 
a real effort at achieving independence, 
He is literally thrown into a new s0- 
cial milieu, filled with communal and 
group activities. It is here that he starts 
to feel his way through, by creating 
new behavioral adjustments, compris- 
ing a whole new set of values and atti- 
tudes. As he struggles with the new 
routines, demands, and restrictions of 
his school environment, he finds that 
he no longer has his own special and 
treasured privileges, but that he is now 
considered only a member of a larger 
social group. Alongside these new ex- 
periences, he has to contend with and 
face up to competitive group situa 
tions not present in his own home. In 
spite of these new situational stresses, 
a healthy child can make a more or 
less satisfactory adjustment to this en- 
vironment, and find in it many pleasant 
experiences. An insecure and _ inade- 
quate child in this same school situa- 
tion can make an unsatisfactory adjust- 
ment and exhibit, as a result of this, 
unhappiness, resentment, 
day-dreaming, and behavioral disorders 
of all sorts. 


broodiness, 


The teacher is the most important 
person to whom the child relates in the 
school situation. He usually looks up 
to her as the supreme authority, with 
awe and absolute respect. The aver- 
age child leans toward his teacher for 
praise, admiration, recognition, and ap- 
proval. In the eyes of most children she 
becomes an omnipotent figure, some 
times having a greater influence on chil- 
dren than do their parents. Upon her 
shoulders rests the constant evaluation 
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of her pupils; and because of this re- 
sponsibility, she may easily be unjustly 
admonished and blamed by many par- 
ents. 


The average teacher’s treatment of 
an emotionally disturbed child is a 
most difficult task. Her skill and pa- 
tience are constantly tested by these 
children, who pressingly approach her 
with excessive and exorbitant demands. 
Usually the over-protected child dis- 
turbs the class routine with his restless- 
ness, his whining, and his numerous at- 
tempts to gain absolute attention, 
praise, and admonition. He demands 
special privileges, similar to those he 
continually receives in his home en- 
vironment. He feels constant helpless- 
ness in facing individual tasks such as 
dressing or undressing himself, going 
to the bathroom, eating his lunch, or 
watching over his personal belongings. 
Should class be dismissed a trifle early, 
he may feel lost, confused, fearful, and 
cry for his mother, who usually comes 
to take him home with her. In express- 
ing his individual wishes or convic- 
tions, he is usually found to hide be- 
hind the cloak of maternal authority: 
“Mommy says this or that.” In com- 
petitive games he becomes filled with 
fears and apprehension, moves to the 
periphery, and attempts to avoid com- 
petitive play by appearing shy, timid, 
and retiring. Such children often trem- 
ble, stutter, or cry when they recite or 
read, and constantly feel hurt, abused, 
and deprived. They may be consistent- 
ly late, restless, disturbing, sickly, spite- 
ful, antagonistic, and even often absent 
from school because of illness. In rela- 
tion to his classmates, this sort of child 
is generally among those who follow 
and imitate others, become the victims 
of playful pranks, or who make every 
attempt to become martyrs in taking 
most of the punishment. 


Parents of this sort of child in a 
school situation feel that their children 
are being unjustly or unfairly treated. 
They encourage further inadequacy 
in their children by re-emphasiz- 
ing their child’s imagined victimized 
position. They feel compelled to 
fight their children’s battles, to blame 
and criticize the teacher, and to impress 
their children continually with the 
imagined miseries and brutal injustices 
of the world. They may also feel fur- 
ther justified in isolating their children 
a great deal more from normal inter- 
personal and competitive circles. A 
child previously weakened emotionally 
by this sort of parent will necessarily 
adhere to his mother’s dogma as being 
the truth and the only conceivable way 
of life. 


The child who is a product of a per- 
fectionistic parent will undoubtedly 
also have his difficulties in a school situ- 
ation, though they may be different in 
behavioral expression. He is apt to be 
cocky, arrogant, and aggressive. He may 
tend to feel that he is superior to the 
others, and that he should be a leader 
in most situations. In his studies he will 
be driven to achieve the highest grades 
in order to excel in the eyes of his 
teacher and parents. In class he also de- 
mands special attention in wanting to be 
the first to answer questions, the first 
to read, and the first in importance 
regarding school duties. He feels he 
should be the center of attraction at all 
times, and will use many sorts of devices 
to achieve this, ranging from being 
“teacher’s pet” to that of being the 
class bully. In group games he must be 
the leader, the hero, the one with the 
highest score. He will strive toward 
perfect and punctual attendance, under- 
state physical complaints, and strive to- 
ward perfection in every sense. When 
his perfectionistic demands are inter- 
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fered with in particular situations, he 
then either resorts to becoming surly 
and obnoxious, or drifts to the periph- 
ery, where he feels unattached and 
refuses reluctantly to participate. 


The overambitious mother of such a 
driven perfectionistic child increases her 
demands on her child much more dur- 
ing this school period. To her this is a 
testing ground for her child to prove 
his exaggerated worth. In our cultural 
milieu where grades and _ intellectual 
superiority carry with them so much 
prestige, a parent of this sort finds her 
greatest ammunition. She drives her 
child to feel the urgency of this in- 
tellectual superiority, and impresses 
him with every aspect of its prestige 
value. Her child should be the top of 
his class, he should win honors, and he 
should be looked up to among his 
relatives and in his neighborhood as the 
“smartest.” He should learn to make 
sacrifices in terms of his play activities 
in favor of his studies. He must not only 
excel in his school activities, but also 
learn to play a musical instrument, go 
to Sunday School, and possibly obtain 
a job after school. He should have 
boundless energies, never tire, and be 
the personification of health. He must 
be meticulous, over-scrupulous, punctu- 
al, clear-minded, and excel in every- 
thing. Of the teacher this parent ex- 
pects and demands practically as much 
as she does of her child. Should the child 
not meet these impossible expectations, 
then his mother is bound to criticize 
the teacher, argue with her, and right- 
eously demand that the situation be 
remedied. Or, if the latter tactic is not 
successful, she may then externalize all 
shortcomings and failures onto the 
teachers, or take her child out of the 
particular school, having him trans- 
ferred into a so-called “more fair and 
understanding school.” 


Before continuing with the influences 
of the school period on the child's 
development, I would like to add some. 
thing relating to the effect of this 
particular environmental setting on the 
stuttering child. The period of the 
quickest development of speech is 
generally considered to occur during the 
fourth and fifth developmental years of 
life. It is somewhere in this period of 
growth that the child begins to sense 
being filled with an overabundance of 
desires and needs to express himself 
openly, and that the inhibiting in 
fluences of neurotic parents can be of 
significant trauma to the future function 
of the particular child’s speech mechan. 
isms. Entrance into school following 
this period can prove quite difficult. 


The school setting is generally the 
one place where a stuttering child first 
comes into awareness in terms of the 
outside world. Where he may have first 
felt that his environment was a safe and 
protective one, he now discovers the 
first real pangs of social disapproval 
and non-acceptance. He begins to feel 
different from his classmates, finds that 
he is afflicted with a defect, considers 
himself queer, and feels basically dif 
ferent, estranged, and remote. As he at- 
tempts to struggle and make greater and 
more desperate efforts with his speech 
difficulty, he finds the results even worse. 
He becomes all the more frustrated, 
anxious, angered; he feels trapped, at 
odds with himself, and generally hope 
less. He feels inferior, ashamed, rid 
culed, and embarrassed as he considers 
the question, “Why can’t I talk like the 
others?” He develops an exaggerated 
social awareness, and there is the begin 
ning of the emphasis on his speech as 4 
conscious, deliberate, and controlling 
process. He restrains himself from being 
involved in any situation which is 
competitive or which may necessitate 
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ces the use of talking. In school, he gener- stuttering child’s special delicate sub- 
d's ally sits in the rear of the class, rarely jective responses, his presence in the 
ne- initiates discussion or answers ques- classroom is generally felt acutely by 
his tions spontaneously; and he avoids most his classmates and teachers. His slow, 
he situations which might provoke the awkward, and hesitating speech usually 
the slightest fear of stuttering. Even though make him the butt and victim of many 

is he may be intellectually superior to of the children’s jokes and pranks. His 
the most of his classmates, he minimizes his position adds to the teacher’s everyday 
of own potentialities, capacities, and gifts classroom difficulties. She is in a most 
of by remaining silent and not risking the precarious situation, for if she ap- 
nse possibility of a stuttering effect. Sight proaches the stuttering child with 
of or hearing difficulties which are not an attitude of pity and compassion, she 
self corrected may further aggravate his then is faced with the question of rend- 
in- speech condition. These physical de- ering him special privileges—thus set- 
of fects are often overlooked, either ting in motion a basis for using them 
ion through a lack of awareness on the part for future claims. If she ignores his 
an- of the teacher, the refusal of proud condition, this reaction may add all the 
ing } parents to accept the existence of these More to his feelings of rejection and 
conditions, or the unwillingness of the hurt. Should she bring into play her 
the | child himself to admit his incapacities OW" anger and _ hostile feelings, she 
first through fear of parental punishment. — only engenders further fear and 
the glee aa aligure tome setang oe withdrawal in this sort of child, but has 
— <a “cee 8 act *5 os = also to contend with reprisals and 
a ve eae wu Laate te Te He vindictiveness from his parents. Only 
ii reacts keenly and strongly to any en- through a real understanding, with 
be wironmental stresses, forms of coercion, consistency and a constructive feeling 
feel criticism from others, joking of the for these particular children, can the 
ais other children, or even the slightest classroom teacher properly handle the 
Pe degree of disciplining. Because of the problem. 
dif- 
> ate EXCURSUS 
and Little children do indeed continually manifest the germs of noble 
ech sentiments, and generous affections, as well as of the intellectual powers;— 
Tse. but how differently are they treated! For the germs of the intellect there 
ted, is early culture, and skilful training. The best talent of the civilized 
at world has been brought to bear, for generations, upon the subject of its 
7 development. From the infant school, up to the university, almost all the 
ope incentives, all the prizes, all the honors, are for mere intellectual excellence. 
ridi- Talent! talent! that is the one thing needful! States found and support, 
ders and rich men endow establishments for all sorts of intellectual culture; 
- the which is all as it should be; but, where are the systematic means for the 
al culture of practical love and goodness? ; 
, Let the wisdom and the power of man be devoted to finding out and 
gin putting into operation ways and means for making children virtuous and 
as a good, as they have been for making them merely wise, and the result will 
ling be equally great—Samuel Gridley Howe, “Training and Teaching Idiots.” 
eing (Massachusetts Senate Report No. 38.) Boston: 1850, p. 68. 
1 is 
itate 
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SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
EXCERPTS FROM THE MINUTES 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 
28-30 December, 1955 


The Council discussed the conducting of the 
current election of officers in the transition of 
the new Constitution. Wallace moved that the 
Council authorize the Executive Secretary to 
conduct the initial voting under the new 
Constitution between 15 May and 15 June, 
1956. Davis seconded. With the consent of 
mover and second, action on the motion was 
suspended. 


Aly moved that the Council recommend 
that the Association amend Article III, 
Section IV, of the By-Laws of the new Con- 
stitution by deleting “three months’ and 
inserting “thirty days.” Bryant seconded. The 
motion passed. 


The Council resumed consideration of the 
Wallace motion. Motion passed. 


Densmore reported for the Special Nominat- 
ing Committee for Executive Secretary of SAA, 
submitting the name of Owen M. Peterson of 
Louisiana State University, and a recommenda- 
tion that the Association establish a permanent 
office in Washington, the office to remain at 
Louisiana State University until such time as 
the Association might elect a permanent Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Bagwell reported at length 
on the specifications for and cost of a per- 
manent office in Washington, with details of 
facilities and services available from NEA if 
SAA should request space in an NEA office 
building scheduled for completion in 1957. 


Miller moved acceptance of the Special 
Nominating Committee’s recommendation that 
Owen M. Peterson be elected Executive 
Secretary and that the office remain at 
Louisiana State University until such time as it 
could be moved to Washington, and that a 
special committee be appointed to investigate 
the feasibility of using space in the NEA office 
building to be completed in 1957. 

Auer moved to amend the motion by insert- 
ing “for a three-year period” after “Executive 
Secretary,” and by striking out “to Washing- 
ton” and substituting “elsewhere.” The motion 


was seconded and passed. Motion as amended 
passed. 

At 9:12 p.m., 27 December, 1955, President 
Rousse called for the presentation of the peti. 
tions by proposed Interest Groups. 

Joseph F. O’Brien submitted the petition for 
the proposed Interest Goup in Parliamentary 
Procedure. Knower moved approval of the 
petition. Motion seconded and passed. 

Clarence W. Edney submitted the petition 
for the proposed Interest Group in Administra. 
tive Policies and Practices. Miller moved its ap. 
proval. Motion seconded and passed. 

N. Edd Miller submitted the petition for 
the proposed Interest Group in Discussion and 
Group Methods, moving its approval. Motion 
seconded and passed. 

Donald E. Hargis submitted the petition for 
the proposed Interest Group in Undergraduate 
Instruction. Braden moved its approval. Motion 
seconded and passed. 

Charles A. McGlon submitted the petition for 
the proposed Interest Group in Speech for 
Religious Workers. Constans moved its ap 
proval. Motion seconded and passed. 

Garff B. Wilson submitted the petition for 
the proposed Interest Group in Interpretation. 
Constans moved its approval. Motion seconded 
and passed. 

Elise Hahn submitted the petition for the 
proposed Interest Group in Speech and Hear 
ing Disorders. Hance moved its approval. 
Motion seconded and passed. 

Hilda B. Fisher submitted the petition for 
the proposed Interest. Group in Voice, Pho- 
netics, and Linguistics. Constans moved its ap- 
proval. Motion seconded and passed. 

Paul A. Carmack submitted the petition for 
the proposed Interest Group in Forensics. 
Thonssen moved its approval. Motion seconded 
and passed. 

W. Norwood Brigance submitted the petition 
for the proposed Interest Group in Rhetoric 
and Public Address. Auer moved its approval. 
Motion seconded and passed. 

Elwood Murray submitted the petition for the 
proposed Interest Group in General Semantic 
and Related Methodologies. Bagwell moved its 
approval. Motion seconded and passed. 

Renshaw submitted the report of the Study 
Committee on the History of Speech Education, 
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moving acceptance of the report and of the 
Committee’s recommendation that it be author- 
jzed to proceed with its formulation of plans 
concerning the content, nature, principles of 
organization, editor, etc., of its proposed bio- 
graphical dictionary of outstanding figures in 
the history of speech education. Hance 
seconded. Motion passed. 

Hochmuth submitted the report of the Proj- 
ect Committee on Volume III of The History 
and Criticism of American Public Address. Auer 
moved that the Council extend high praise to 
the editors, especially Hochmuth, for the 
completion of this project. Motion seconded 
and passed. The Council dismissed the Com- 
mittee. 

Dickey submitted the report of the Project 
Committee on the Volume of Studies in 


_ Southern Oratory, stating that most of the 


chapter headings have been determined and 
most of the contributors have been appointed. 

Auer moved, “Resolved: That it is the sense 
of the present Executive Council that in the 
1956 election of SAA officials, pursuant to 


Article III of the By-Laws, that the Executive — 


Secretary be instructed to determine the election, 
in those cases in which three or more persons 
have been nominated, in favor of the person 
receiving the largest total number of votes.” 
Motion seconded and passed. 

Crowell moved, “Resolved: That the Section- 
al Meeting on American Public Address com- 
mend to the Executive Council of the SAA and 
to the Interest Group in Rhetoric and Public 
Address the enterprise of the Alexander 
Hamilton Bi-Centennial Commission in com- 
memorating the two-hundredth anniversary of 
Alexander Hamilton’s birth, particularly as 
relating to Hamilton’s employment of the skills 
of discourse.” Motion seconded and passed. 


Aly suggested that some of the Commission’s 
funds might well be used to grant scholarships 
to students and grants to the institutions they 
attend. Willis moved approval of the suggestion 
and the recommendation that it be referred to 
the Interest Group in Rhetoric and Public 
Address for appropriate action. Motion seconded 
and passed. 

Edgar E. Willis submitted the petition for 
the proposed Interest Group in Radio, Tele- 
vision, and Film. Approval moved, seconded, 
and passed. 

Evelyn Konigsberg submitted the petition 
for the proposed Interest Group in Speech in 
the Secondary Schools. Approval moved, sec- 
onded, and passed. 

Bower Aly, vice Robert H. Schacht, submitted 


the petition for the proposed Interest Group in 
High School Discussion and Debate, moving 
approval. Motion seconded and passed. 


John J. Pruis submitted the petition for the 
proposed Interest Group in Speech in the 
Elementary School. Approval moved, seconded, 
and passed. 

Edyth M. Renshaw, vice Giles Wilkeson Gray, 
submitted the petition for the proposed In- 
terest Group in the History of Speech Edu- 
cation, moving its approval. Motion seconded 
and passed. 

Franklin H. Knower, vice Charles W. Redding, 
submitted the petition for the proposed In- 
terest Group in Business and Professional 
Speaking, moving its approval. Motion seconded 
and passed. 

Braden announced the Finance Committee's 
recommendation that SAA match any funds 
which regional associations may provide for 
travel expense of the President of SAA to 
annual meetings of regional associations, moving 
approval of the suggestion. Motion seconded 
and passed. 

Orville L. Pence submitted the petition for 
the proposed Interest Group in Personal and 
Social Psychology of Speech. Knower moved 
approval. Motion seconded and passed. 

Elizabeth B. Carr presented each officer of 
the Association with a lei, extending to the 
Council an invitation to hold some future 
convention in Hawaii. 

Niles expressed the officers’ appreciation for 
the gracious gesture. 


EXCERPTS FROM MINUTES OF 
THE BUSINESS MEETING 


Hotel Statler 
Los Angeles 
go December, 1955 


President Rousse presented the Executive 
Council’s recommendation that Article III, 
Section IV, of the By-Laws of the new Con- 
stitution be amended by deleting “three 
months” and inserting “thirty days.” Aly moved 
acceptance of the recommendation. Hance 
seconded. Motion passed. 


Mueller, vice Constans, read the report of the 
Convention Committee on Resolutions: 


The 1955 Convention of the Speech Associ- 
ation of America wishes to go on record as 
expressing its appreciation 
1. To the management and staff of the Hotel 

Statler in Los Angeles for providing splendid 

physical facilities for our meetings and 
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superior service to the members of the 
Association; 

2. To the Western Speech Association and to 
the members of the Convention Committees, 
especially to Milton Dickens, James Klain, 
and John Wright of the General Committee, 
and to Paul W. Smith, Verna Breinholt, 
Upton S. Palmer, Irvin G. Lewis, Ted De- 
Lay, James J. Stansell, John A. Grasham, 
George W. Dell, Jeanette Dickens, and 
Henry Goodman, who served so graciously 
as chairmen of Special Committees; 

3. To Waldo W. Phelps for arranging institute 
credit for attendance by the public school 
teachers of Los Angeles County; 

4. To the Los Angeles Convention Bureau for 
providing valuable services; 

5. To the editor, Marie K. Hochmuth, the 
contributors, and the publishers, Longmans, 
Green and Company, for producing an out- 
standing work, Volume III of The History 
and Criticism of American Public Address; 

6. To Harry Caplan and his associates for 
providing the scholarship and financial sup- 
port that made possible the publication of 
“Pulpit Eloquence: A Doctrinal and His- 
torical List in English”; 

7. To the officers of the Association for giving 
of their time and effort in faithful, thought- 
ful, and sound leadership; and 

8. To the related organizations for continuing 
co-operation in this joint Convention which 
will provide significant service to the 
profession. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

W. Norwood Brigance 

Elise Hahn 

H. P. Constans, Chairman 
Bryant moved adoption of the resolutions. 
Kramer seconded. Motion passed. 


REPORT ON ELECTION OF 
1956 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


On the first ballot for the 1956 Nominating 
Committee, the results were as follows: total 
votes cast, 1,140; persons receiving more than 
10 votes, 28; different persons receiving votes, 
gil; persons receiving one vote, 234. Those 
selected were the following: 

J. Jeffery Auer 

Waldo W. Braden 
Milton Dickens 

Clyde W. Dow 

Wilbur E. Gilman 
Frederick W. Haberman 


William S. Howell 
Evelyn Konigsberg 
Ralph G. Nichols 
Robert T. Oliver 
Hugh F. Seabury 
Joseph F. Smith 


On the second ballet, 1,464 valid votes were 
cast for the twelve candidates. In tabulating the 
votes by the Hare system of proportional 
representation, the following three persons 
were selected for the 1956 Nominating Com- 
mittee: 

J. Jeffery Auer, University of Virginia 
Waldo W. Braden, Louisiana State University 
Evelyn Konigsberg, New York City Schools 


COMMITTEES FOR 1956 


The chairman of each committee is listed 
first. Names of members ex officio are italicized. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Committee on Committees: Lester Thonssen, 
J. Jeffery Auer, Waldo W. Braden, Elise Hahn, 
Kenneth G. Hance, Wilbur Samuel Howell, 
Henry L. Mueller, Loren Reid, Thomas A, 
Rousse. 


Finance: Orville A. Hitchcock (Chairman, 1 
January, 1956-30 June, 1957), Waldo W. Braden, 
Loren Reid, Karl R. Wallace. 


Publications: William M. Sattler, J. Jeffery 
Auer, Barnet Baskerville, Waldo W. Braden, 
Elise Hahn, Kenneth G. Hance, Wilbur Samuel 
Howell, William B. McCoard, Henry L. Muel- 
ler, Lester Thonssen, Frank M. Whiting. 


Time and Place: Rupert L. Cortright, Waldo 
W. Braden, Milton Dickens, Kenneth G. Hance, 
Elbert W. Harrington, Barnard Hewitt. 


Public Relations: Kenneth G. Hance, Paul D. 
Bagwell, Waldo W. Braden, Upton S. Palmer, 
Lester Thonssen. 


Committee on Policy: Horace G. Rahskopf, 
H. Philip Constans, Lionel G. Crocker, Wilbur 
E. Gilman, Thomas A. Rousse, Karl R. Wallace. 


Co-ORDINATING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Co-operation between SAA and 
Other Related Organizations: Loren Reid, 
Henry Harlan Bloomer, Burton H. Byers, 
Paul A. Carmack, Fr. G. V. Hartke. 


Committee on Co-operation between SAA 
and Regional Associations: Kenneth G. Hance 
and the presidents of CSSA, WSSA, SSA, SAES, 
PSA. 
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SERVICE COMMITTEES 


Contemporary Public Address: Harold F. 
Harding, John W. Bachman, A. Craig Baird, 
Milton Dickens, Frederick W. Haberman, 
Robert C. Jeffrey, Gerald E. Marsh, N. Edd 
Miller, Ralph Richardson, Eugene E. White, 
Thomas F. Daly, Jr. (Consultant, Vital 
Speeches). 

Intercollegiate Discussion and Debate: Glen 
E. Mills will be the SAA representative until 
, January, 1959. The other members of the 
committee are representatives of TKA, PKD, 
DSR, and PRP. The chairmanship rotates. 


Teaching Speech to Foreign Students: Eliza- 
beth B. Carr, Albert T. Cordray, Eva G. Currie, 
Paul D. Holtzman, H. Hardy Perritt. 

International Discussion and Debate: Franklin 
R. Shirley, Paul A. Carmack, Annabel Dunham 
Hagood, Gordon F. Hostettler, Alan Nichols, 
Brooks Quimby, Mildred E.-Adams (Consultant, 
Institute on International Education). 


Committee on Discussion and Group Methods: 
Carroll C. Arnold, Martin P. Andersen, Dean 
C. Barnlund, Henry L. Ewbank, Sr., Kim Giffin, 
Franklyn S. Haiman, Russell L. Jenkins, John 
W. Keltner, William E. Utterback, Donald M. 
Williams. 

Committee on Archives: L, LeRoy Cowper- 
thwaite, J. Jeffery Auer, Waldo W. Braden, Earl 
W. Wiley. 

Committee on Recruitment and Supply: Karl 
F. Robinson, Barbara E. Dodson, Evelyn Konigs- 
berg, Wilson B. Paul, David C. Phillips, Loren 
Reid, Hugh F. Seabury. 


Srupy COMMITTEES 


History of Speech Education: Edyth M. Ren- 
shaw, Clarence W. Edney, Douglas Ehninger, 
Bert Emsley, Giles Wilkeson Gray, Clifford E. 
Hamar, Donald K. Smith. 


History of American Public Address: Robert 
Gray Gunderson, J. Jeffery Auer, A. Craig 
Baird, George V. Bohman, W. Norwood Brig- 
ance, Donald C. Bryant, Robert D. Clark, Laura 
Crowell, Dallas C. Dickey, J. Garber Drushal, 
Henry L. Ewbank, Sr., Marie K. Hochmuth, 
Lindsey S. Perkins, Hollis L. White, Ernest 
J. Wrage. 

Problems in the Elementary School: John J. 
Pruis, Jean Conyers Ervin, Geraldine Garrison, 
Elise Hahn, Zelda Horner Kosh, Mardel Ogilvie, 
Mary Elizabeth Peebles, C. Agnes Rigney. 

Problems in the Secondary School: Evelyn 
Konigsberg, Charles L. Balcer, Mary Blackburn, 
Hayden K. Carruth, Lawrence S. Jenness, Freda 


Kenner, Yetta Graham Mitchell, Oliver W. 
Nelson, Bea Olmstead, Waldo W. Phelps, 
Oretha J. Whitworth. 


Problems in Undergraduate Study: Donald E. 
Hargis, Mildred F. Berry, Roberta M. Buchanan, 
Arthur Eisenstadt, Henry L. Ewbank, Jr., Alan 
W. Huckleberry, Robert A. Johnston, Wilbur E. 
Moore, William H. Perkins, Solomon Simon- 
son, A. L. Thurman, Jr. 


Problems in Graduate Study: Horace G. 
Rahskopf, Clyde W. Dow, Claude E. Kantner, 
Claude M. Wise. . 

Problems in Teaching Speech to Preachers: 
Charles A. McGlon, Fr. Edward P. Atzert, John 
W. Bachman, Fred J. Barton, Paul H. Boase, 
Edmund H. Linn, Lowell :G. McCoy, John J. 
Rudin II, George William Smith, Abraham 
Tauber, Charles E. Weniger. 

Problems in Teaching Radio and Television: 
D. Glenn Starlin, Thomas Battin, James G. 
Davis, W. C. Dempsey, John E. Dietrich, 
Marguerite Fleming, Sydney Head, Ola Hil- 
ler, Harold E. Nelson, John Roberts, Forest L. 
Whan, E. William Ziebarth. 

Problems in Audio-Visual Materials for 
Teaching: Karl F. Robinson, C. R. Carpenter, 
John E. Dietrich, Harold E. Nelson, David 
Potter. 

Problems in Teaching Speech in the Armed 
Forces: George Batka, Paul R. Beall, C. David 
Cornell, Ralph E. Frybarger, Cyril F. Hager, 
Joseph Mahaffey, Eugene E. Myers. 


Problems in Voice Science: Norman Freestone, 
T. D. Hanley, Dorothy Huntington, Eleanor 
Luse, Gordon E. Peterson, Clarence T. Simon, 
Charlotte G. Wells. 


Problems in Social Science: Orville L. Pence, 
Howard Gilkinson, Franklin H. Knower, Charles 
Lomas, Robert P. Oliver. 


Problems in Phonetics: Hilda B. Fisher, 
Johnnye Akin, Malcolm S. Coxe, Bert Emsley, 
Gladys E. Lynch, C. K. Thomas, William R. 
Tiffany, Jane Dorsey Zimmerman. 


Problems in Interpretation: Garff B. Wilson, 
Eugene Bahn, Ray Irwin, Charlotte I. Lee, 
L. MaMont Okey, Melvin R. White. 


Problems in Parliamentary Procedure: Joseph 
F. O’Brien, Wayne E. Brockriede, J. Calvin 
Callaghan, Lee Chapin, Carl Dallinger, James 
L. Golden, Charley A. Leistner, Yetta Graham 
Mitchell, Lindsey S. Perkins. 


Problems in Adult Education: Earnest S. 
Brandenburg, Thomas Dahle, Harold O. 
Haskitt, Jr., George L. Hinds, James N. Holm, 
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Franklin H. Knower, Ralph G. Nichols, Wesley 
Wiksell, Harold P. Zelko. 


Project COMMITTEES 


Volume of Studies of Public Address on the 
Issue of Anti-Slavery and Disunion, circa 1860: 
J]. Jeffery Auer, A. Craig Baird, Henry L. Ew- 
bank, Sr. 

Volume of Siudies in the Colonial Period of 
American Public Address: George V. Bohman, 
Dallas C. Dickey, Ernest J. Wrage. 

Volume of Studies in Southern Oratory: 
Dallas C. Dickey, J. Jeffery Auer, Waldo W. 
Braden, Lindsey S. Perkins. 


Ad Hoc COMMITTEES 


Committee on Awards: Paul D. Bagwell, A 
Craig Baird, Kenneth B. Clark, Rupert L. 
Cortright, Kenneth G. Hance, Barnard Hewitt, 
Sara Lowrey. 

Committee on Code of Professional Ethics: 
Kenneth G. Hance, Paul D. Bagwell, Wilbur 
E. Gilman, Elbert W. Harrington, Claude E. 
Kantner, Lee Mitchell, Wanda B. Mitchell, 
Richard Murphy, Forest L. Whan. 

Committee on Liaison with NCTE: Donald P. 
Veith, Malcolm S. Coxe, Kenneth G. Hance, 
Lee S. Hultzén, William Schwab, Donald K. 
Smith, Charlotte G. Wells. 


BUDGETS SUBMITTED BY 

FINANCE COMMITTEE AND 

APPROVED BY EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL AT 1955 CONVENTION 
Revised Proposed 


Budget Budget 
1955°56 1956-57 

Publications: 

The Quarterly Journal 

of Speech ....+- $10,200 $10,200 
Speech Monographs 5,000 = 4,000 
1956 Directory of the Speech 
Association of America .. 2,750 2,750 

Special Printing .... 500 500 

Repurchase of Old Copies . 250 250 

The Speech Teacher ...... 5,000 5.400 
Printing and dil 

Stationery 1,000 1,000 

New Solicitations ......... 1,000 1,000 

Renewals cage aes 250 250 

US ccs vases ekes 500 500 

Convention .............. 2,000 2,000 
Personnel: 

Officers and Committees .. 1,500 1,500 

Secretary and Clerical 15,000 15,000 


Dues and Fees: 
American Council 
on Education as" 200 200 


AETA Share 


of Convention Fee 500 500 
Commissions and Discounts 1,000 1,000 
Bank Charges .. : 25 25 
Secretary's Bond 

and Audit $25 300 

Other Expenses: 
Postage and Distribution 3,000 3,000 
Binding 700 700 
Telephone and Telegraph 300 300 
Insurance 200 200 
Office Equipment . 500 500 
Convention Expense .. 1,000 1,000 
Reserve Fund .. 500 500 
Contingency 500 500 


Office Supplies and Service 1,000 1,000 
TOTALS ...... . $54,700 $54,075 


OFFICERS OF INTEREST GROUPS 
ELECTED AT 1955 CONVENTION 
AT LOS ANGELES 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
Chairman: Howard L. Runion 
Vice-Chairman: Leroy T. Laase 
Secretary: Clarence W. Edney 


Advisory Committee: Wofford G. Gardner, 
Karl R. Wallace, Klonda Lynn 
Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Howard 


L. Runion 


AMERICAN FORENSIC ASSOCIATION 

Chairman: Annabel Dunham Hagood 

Vice-Chairman: Robert P. Newman 

Secretary: Malcolm O. Sillars 

Advisory Committee: Hugo E. Hellman, 
Austin J. Freeley, Paul A. Carmack 

Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Laurence 
G. Norton 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL SPEAKING 

Chairman: Wesley Wiksell 

Vice-Chairman: Earnest S. Brandenburg 

Secretary: Harold O. Haskitt, Jr. 

Advisory Committee: W. Charles Redding, 
Harold P. Zelko, James N. Holm 

Delegate to Legislative Assembly: 
Wiksell 


Wesley 


Discussion AND GRouUP METHODS 
Chairman: Carroll C. Arnold 
Vice-Chairman: Laura Crowell 
Secretary: Martin P. Andersen 


Advisory Committee: Dean C. Barnlund, P, 


Merville Larson, N. Edd Miller 
Delegate to Legislative Assembly: 
Keltner 


GENERAL SEMANTICS AND 

RELATED METHODOLOGIES 
Chairman: Elwood Murray 
Vice-Chairman: Bess Sondel 


John W. 
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Secretary: W. Charles Redding 

Advisory Committee: Dale D. Drum, Kenneth 
Harwood, Delpha Hurlburt 

Delegate to Legislative Assembly: W. Arthur 
Cable 


Hich SCHOOL DIscUSSION AND DEBATE 

Chairman: James L. Robinson 

Vice-Chairman: Ray Arveson 

Secretary: Mary Strahon Ritter 

Advisory Committee: Ivan L. Rehn, Albert 
L. Swank, Herb Booth 

Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Maurice 
E. Swanson 


History OF SPEECH EDUCATION 

Chaieman: Edyth M. Renshaw 

Vice-Chairman: Bert Emsley 

Secretary: Donald K. Smith 

Advisory Committee: Giles Wilkeson Gray, 
Douglas Ehninger, William M. Sattler 

Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Edyth M. 
Renshaw 


INTERPRETATION 
Chairman: Charlotte I. Lee 
Vice-Chairman: Ray Irwin 
Secretary: L. LaMont Okey 
Advisory Committee: Wilma H. Grimes, 
Lawrence H. Mouat, Patricia A. McIlrath 
Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Ray Irwin 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
Chairman: Joseph F. O’Brien 
Vice-Chairman: Alice F. Sturgis 
Secretary: James L. Golden 
Advisory Committee: Wayne E. Brockriede, 
William §. Tacey, Yetta Graham Mitchell 
Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Joseph F. 
O'Brien 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL PsYCHOLOGY OF SPEECH 
Chairman: Orville L. Pence 
Vice-Chairman: Howard Gilkinson 
Secretary: Gale L. Richards 
Advisory Committee: Clarence T. Simon, 
Donald E. Sikkink, Robert T. Oliver 
Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Orville L. 
Pence 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
Chairman: W. Norwood Brigance 
Vice-Chairman: Carroll C. Arnold 
Secretary: Laura Crowell 
Advisory Committee: Ernest J. Wrage, 
Douglas Ehninger, Robert Gray Gunderson 
Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Bower Aly 


SPEECH AND HEARING DISORDERS 
Chairman: Jesse J. Villarreal 


Vice-Chairman: R. Corbin Pennington 

Secretary: Tina Bangs 

Advisory Committee: Mildred F. Berry, 
Robert West, Severina E. Nelson 

Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Jesse J. 
Viilarreal 


SPEECH FOR RELIGIOUS WORKERS 

Chairman: Charles A. McGlon 

Vice-Chairman: P. Merville Larson 

Secretary: William Carson Lantz 

Advisory Committee: James H. Jackson, 
Edmund Holt Linn, John J. Rudin II 

Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Charles E. 
Weniger 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Chairman: John J. Pruis 

Vice-Chairman: Geraldine Garrison 

Secretary: Mary E. Peebles 

Advisory Committee: C. Agnes Rigney, Elise 
Hahn, Mardel Ogilvie 

Delegate to Legislative Assembly: John J. 
Pruis 


SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Chairman: Evelyn Konigsberg 

Vice-Chairman: Waldo W. Phelps 

Secretary: Freda Kenner 

Advisory Committee: Betty May Collins, Bea 
Olmstead, Rowena H. Roberts 

Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Oretha J. 
Whitworth 


UNDERGRADUATE SPEECH INSTRUCTION 

Chairman: Donald E. Hargis 

Vice-Chairman: Henry L. Ewbank, Jr. 

Secretary: A. L. Thurman, Jr. 

Advisory Committee: Roberta M. Buchanan, 
Alan W. Huckleberry, Tom Sawyer 

Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Donald 
E. Hargis 


REPORT ON THE SAA 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


During the period from 1 September, 1954 to 
1 September, 1955, administrators listed over 
four hundred thirty requests for teachers of 
speech with the SAA Placement Service. In- 
quiries came from forty-seven states. Openings 
were in private clinics, public schools, junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities. The dis- 
tribution of level of openings was as follows: 


University and college faculties 216 
High School faculties 56 
Graduate assistantships $5 


Clinic posts 125 
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The distribution by areas was as follows: 
Public address (including fundamentals 
of speech, public speaking, communication 
skills, discussion and debate) 106 


Radio and television 23 
Speech correction 150 
Voice and diction and phonetics 
Theatre 52 
Other areas 


or 


Worthy of note is the fact that the principal 
demand was in the areas of public address, 
theatre, and speech correction. Except for 
vacancies in speech correction, the majority of 
employers were seeking candidates who could 
teach courses in more than one area. Frequently 
a department head sought a specialist whe 
could also teach a section or two of funda- 
mentals of speech or public speaking. 

In the field of speech correction the demand 
was apparently much greater than the supply. 
About seventy per cent of the openings in this 
area were in public schools; approximately ten 
per cent were in private clinics. 

Most of the college and university positions 
were at the rank of instructor or assistant pro- 
fessor: in those cases in which rank was in- 
dicated, seventy-eight per cent of the requests 
were for instructors, nineteen per cent for 
assistant professors. The salaries for thirty-two 
per cent of instructorships were between thirty- 
five and thirty-nine hundred dollars (for nine 
months). Salaries for fifty-seven per cent of the 


assistant professorships ranged between foyr 
thousand and forty-four hundred dollars. The 
range of salaries for high school positions was 
between twenty-five and forty-five hundred 
dollars, the median falling somewhere between 
thirty-five and thirty-nine hundred dollars, Ip 
many instances high schools offered larger 
salaries than colleges did. 

Between eight and nine hundred members 
of the Speech Association of America availed 
themselves of the Placement Bureau's services, 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS 
New York, New York 
To the Editor of The Speech Teacher: 


Is there any possibility of your carrying a 
brief news item in your journal to the effect 
that Harper & Brothers have just taken over 
from Doubleday the copyright and stock of the 
recently published Listening for Speech Sounds, 
by Empress Young Zedler [reviewed in The 
Speech Teacher for January, 1956]? There is 
bound to be some confusion until this is known 
fairly widely. We plan to get out a notice to 
our mailing list in February, with some other 
notices, but that will not necessarily reach all 
the people who might be concerned. 


Very sincerely yours, 
LOUSENE ROUSSEAU, 
Director of Promotion 


College Department 
Harper & Brothers 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite, Editor 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH. By Richard 
K. Corgin and Porter G. Perrin. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1955; pp- 
528. $3.20. 


The new Corbin and Perrin Guide to Modern 
English, designed “for use in the upper years 
of high school,” contains, for me, a number 
of very pleasant surprises and at least one 
disappointment. Teachers who have for years 
fought the battle of the textbooks will realize 
that when assets so clearly outnumber liabil- 
ities, the book is a welcome arrival on the 
scene. 


To dispose of the disappointing feature at 
ihe outset, let it be said that any notion, de- 
spite advance advertising, that this is at long 
lat an English textbook with anything like 
equal emphasis on both speaking and writing 
is a false one. The chapters devoted to “Im- 
proving Your Speech” and “Group Discussion 
and Club Meetings” are but two short ones in 
a book containing a total of seventeen chap- 
ters, plus the Perrin Index of over two hun- 
dred pages. Obviously there is not much time 
or space devoted to the kind of speech ma- 
terial, however fundamental, one might wish 
to see included. But perhaps this is not so 
much a disappointment as it is a toe in the 
door: two chapters out of seventeen are better 
than none at all. And the enterprising Eng- 
lish teacher who wants to expand upon the 
vocal aspect of English in the upper grades 
should welcome even the eleven pages de- 
voted to speech fundamentals and the thir- 
teen dealing with parliamentary and group 
activities. The exercises, too, should be help- 
ful. 

One cannot quarrel, however, with the over- 
all attitude of this book, and it seems likely 
that all but the most conservative of teachers 
will applaud the very practical approach, 
characterized by unusual clarity and _liveli- 
ness, which pervades the entire volume. 

For this is a “common sense” book of Eng- 
lish which should not embarrass the teacher 
nor force too many compromises with what 
we still like to call—and should call—‘“good 
English.” Of course, one may squirm now and 
then, even some of us who fancy we are not 


very hidebound any more, to see frank en- 
dorsements of “It’s me” instead of “It is I.” 
But such endorsements are not made loosely 
nor set down haphazardly. Having made am- 
ply clear in the early chapters what they mean 
by the various levels of English usage—an 
enormously useful device, by the way—the 
authors proceed in a logical, “let’s-clear-the- 
air” manner based on these definitions. This is 
iconoclasm, perhaps, but it is sensibly handled 
iconoclasm, and conducted with a calm voice 
and with no lack of good humor and geniality. 
(One of the best features of the book is the 
solid good nature of the writers’ language and 
the richness of the line drawings and sketches 
by Rainey Bennett. Nowhere does the book 
talk down to high school students; without 
being slangy or racy, it manages a kind of 
tone that should command eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade respect.) 

Fortunately, too, the book’s logic precludes 
any system to which the teacher must become 
enslaved. The chapters are arranged flexibly, 
so that they may be taken in numerical order, 
or in group units. The chapters on word usage, 
semantics, dictionaries, and the like seem par- 
ticularly complete and to the point. It is 
interesting also to observe that word usage is 
discussed after “Planning Your Paper” and 
“Writing Your Paragraphs” but before “Avoid- 
ing Sentence Errors” and “Writing Good Sen- 
tences,” a refreshing and logical departure 
from the usual progression from whole paper, 
to paragraph, to sentence, to word. The final 
chapters, once these basic matters are taken 
care of, and that very authoritatively, are de- 
voted to special topics, e.g. the research paper, 
letter-writing, and a good chapter on punctua- 
tion. 

Those already familiar with the widely-used 
Perrin Writer's Guide and Index to English (a 
college textbook) will not need to be told that 
the Index portion of this volume may prove to 
be its principal asset. From the student's 
point of view, this ready reference, bound con- 
veniently into the regular English textbook, is 
one of the best untanglers of knotty English 
yet devised by man. 

ViNcENT C. BRANN, 
Smith College 
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SPEECH: DYNAMIC COMMUNICATION. By 
Milton Dickens. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1954; pp. ix+440. $4.50. 


Professor Dickens wrote this textbook for 
students in a beginning speech course on the 
college level. It is the result of twenty-five 
years of teaching and experimentation with 
many class projects which the author has tested 
in various sequences. Professor Dickens’ col- 
leagues at the University of Southern California 
and other institutions have tested his ma- 
terials in their classes as well. In the produc- 
tion of this volume their experiences have 
supplemented his. 


The author conceives the beginning course 
as a public speaking course presented as a 
dynamic process of communication between 
speaker and listener, not as a static, one-sided 
performance. He submits that his approach 
is orthodox in terms of the student’s learning 
psychology, though it may do some violence 
to convention in terms of standard organiza- 
tion of textbooks. In this one the author 
presents the elements of speech in gradually 
expanding detail and complexity. The teach- 
er using it can therefore avoid the danger of 
teaching according to the “block” system, i.e., 
studying each single element exhaustively be- 
fore proceeding to the next. The treatment 
of outlining is a case in point. The student 
meets the essentials in Chapter 4; he finds de- 
tailed expansion of the principles in Chapter 
6; a thorough discussion of the outlining 
process in Chapters 13 and 15; and, finally, 
special adaptations of the basic steps of 
outlining in sections of Chapters 16 and 20. 


The author's informal style is on the stu- 
dents’ level. He presents theory, and then 
develops it immediately through concrete, prac- 
tical examples which he largely draws from 
the beginners’ own experiences. He suggests 
projects in a sequence corresponding to the 
students’ increasing ability to carry them 
through to successful completion. 

Both teacher and student will find help in 
the appendixes, which contain outlines for a 
semester’s study, instructions for preparing 
class projects, drill materials, and criticism 
charts. 

The instructor’s manual which the publishers 
provide contains suggestions for using the text- 
book and its appendixes, for increasing effec- 
tiveness of student speeches, and for examina- 
tion questions for each of the twenty chapters. 


Jon Hopkins, 
Kent State University 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE: PRIN. 
CIPLES AND PRACTICES. Edited by Dayig 
Potter. New York: The Dryden Press, 1954; 
pp. vilit503. $4.50. 

This textbook in debate grew out of an 
unusual decision by the members of the na. 
tional council of Tau Kappa Alpha, the na. 
tional honorary debating fraternity. In 1959 
they voted to sponsor the compilation of a 
textbook for the college debate course, the 
members currently engaged in directing and 
teaching debate to contribute the contents, 


The fraternity elected David Potter of Michi- 
gan State University as chairman of the board 
of editors. It was his duty to “drive the twenty. 
five mule team” toward the completion of their 
goal. With great tact and much letter-writing, 
wiring, and long-distance telephoning, the edi- 
tor accomplished his work within three years. 
Only those who have edited comparable works 
can appreciate the minutiae of this task. 

Debate directors will find much of practical 
value in this book. Douglas Ehninger’s exposi- 
tion of the various forms of argument is a new 
way to consider an old topic. Ralph Y. McGin- 
nis discusses both rebuttal and refutation most 
completely. W. Charles Redding insists that the 
good debater is a good persuasive speaker. 

The novice director of forensics will find 
Part VI of especial assistance. In it he will find 
directions for organizing local forensic programs, 
managing debate tournaments, understanding 
the standards for debate judging, and managing 
high school forensic programs. 

Increased participation in academic debating, 
both as a classroom exercise and an extra-cur- 
ricular activity, makes the publication of this 
book particularly welcome. 


PAUL A. CARMACK, 
The Ohio State University 


LANGUAGE, MATURITY AND MEANING. 
Edited by S. I. Hayakawa. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954; pp. xii+364. $3.00. 


This volume is a collection of some twenty- 
six papers which appeared from 1943 to 1958 
in Etc: A Review of General Semantics. The 
subjects of the essays relate to developments 
parallel to general semantics as much as they 
do to general semantics. 

Much of the content of this book is necessary 
to understanding communication. Language is 
described in its total setting of persons and 
groups and in its functions in the processes of 
human adjustment. The discussions fall into 
six major categories: (1) definitions of semantics, 
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general semantics, and related areas, (2) prob- 
lems of communication, (3) problems of educa- 
tion, (4) the semantic environment, (5) the re- 
lation of language to thought, and (6) insights 
and explorations into language behavior. 

Although every selection in the book is an 
outstanding contribution, the following appear 
to be of especial importance to the te>-her of 
speech: Irving J. Lee’s “Why Discussions Go 
Astray,” Carl K. Rogers’ “Communication: Its 
Blocking and Facilitation,” F. R. Roethlesber- 
ger’s “Barriers to Communication Between 
Men,” John R. Kirk’s “Communication Theory 
and the Fixing of Belief,” Wendell Johnson’s 
“You Can't Write Writing,” Oliver Bloodstein’s 
“General Semantics and Modern Art,” Russell 
Meyers’ “Reality and Unreality,” Adrian Young's 
“How Sane is Sane?” and Richard Dettering’s 
“Psychology as Meta-language.” 

What Wendell Johnson says concerning the 
place of teachers of English (and also of speech) 
may be of special interest. These positions 
should not be “occupied by petulant little men 
engrossed in verbal ‘fancy work.’ It is not too 
much to say that our possibilities for progress 
are determined, and limited, by those who in- 
struct us in language.” This view is as disheart- 
ening as it is challenging. Leslie A. White shows 
us what we have yet to learn about our subject: 
“We know next to nothing of the neurology of 
symbolizing . . . and very few scientists appear 
to be interested in the problem. Human be- 
havior is symbolic behavior; if it is not sym- 
bolic, it is not human .. . the key to this world 
and the means of participation in it is—the 
symbol.” And Carl Rogers, discussing mental 
health, points out, ““The whole task of psycho- 
therapy is the task of dealing with a failure in 
communication.” John R. Kirk gives an outline 
of the functioning of the human brain and 
nervous system in dealing with information. 

The volume should “make a hit” with the 
better students in a basic communications 
course. But the instructor must make special 
effort if the average student is to use it. The 
writing, however, is uniformly excellent. 


This book will probably find its largest use 
in seminars in communication and language. 
The materials apply approximately equally well 
to public speaking and discussion, oral inter- 
pretation and dramatics, and speech correction. 
For this reason the book provides a base of 
integrating materials not only for the whole 
area of speech, but also for most of the arts and 
sciences of communication. 


ELWwoop MURRAY, 
University of Denver 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DESCRIPTIVE 
LINGUISTICS. By H. A. Gleason, Jr. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1955; 
pp. viiit+389. $5.50. 


WORKBOOK IN DESCRIPTIVE LINGUIS- 
TICS. By H. A. Gleason, Jr. New York: Hen- 
ty Holt and Company, Inc., 1955; pp. 88. 
$2.25. 


This is an excellent book fulfilling the 
need for an introductory textbook in de- 
scriptive linguistics. The author's approach is 
sufhciently general to be of value and interest 
to students with varying backgrounds. 


Rather approximate and quite brief, in the 
first forty pages there is a short discussion of 
languages and a consideration of the elements 
of pronunciation. The second portion of the 
book, about a hundred pages in length, is 
devoted to morphologic and syntactic aspects 
of languages. In the third section (another 
hundred pages) the author presents phonem- 
ics, including phonemic principles, analy- 
sis, systems, and problems in language learn- 
ing. An indication of the author’s general 
approach is his inclusion in this section of a 
brief chapter on acoustic phonetics. The final 
portion of the book deals with writing systems, 
written languages, and language classification 
and families. Included in this section is a 
chapter on information theory and its im- 
portance and application to linguistics. A 
bibliography and index terminate the book. 


The accompanying workbook is well arranged 
and should prove extremely interesting to stu- 
dents as well as to others acquainted only with 
“average European” languages. 


Over-all the book is very well done. To the 
phonetician, it may seem curiously organized, 
and those accustomed to. the Jones-Kenyon- 
I.P.A. symbols may have difficulty if this repre- 
sents their initial contact with the linguistic 
symbols. To the beginning student the lack 
of transitional material between sections and 
chapters may be confusing. Students will also 
miss the usual “key word” pronunciation ex- 
amples of the symbols Professor Gleason em- 
ploys. To some linguists, part of the material 
will seem much too rudimentary. To the var- 
ious specialists in closely allied fields, the brief 
sections touching upon their areas will seem 
very sketchy. 


But these comments are more on aspects of 
human nature than on true shortcomings of 
this work. It should be especially recom- 
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mended to all those teaching speech, grammar, 
and language. We need more books like this. 
RoBERT S. BRUBAKER, 
The Pennsylvania State University 


SPEECH COMMUNICATION (second edi- 
tion). By William Norwood Brigance. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955; 
pp. vit+2o2. $2.75. 

Teachers using the first edition of this text- 
book will be pleased, in the main, with the 
changes made in the new edition. Happily, 
the author consulted with his public and did 
not extend the length, choosing instead to 
follow those suggestions which seemed to 
strengthen the over-all content. “Managing 
Ideas” and outlining are given more emphasis 
than they received in the first edition, as are 
the treatments of supporting materials and 
“Persuasion.” A chapter on “Listening Effi- 
ciently” has been added, and the specimen 
speeches have been somewhat reduced in num- 
ber. Particularly worthwhile is the  inclu- 
sion of a portion of Stuart Chase’s “Roads to 
Agreement,” which furnishes an excellent sam- 
ple of “talkable” writing, and also supplies a 
stimulating insight into group discussion at 
work in present-day America. 


Any book which seeks to touch upon de- 
livery, voice and diction for the public speaker, 
group discussion, persuasion, listening, or- 
ganizing content, and radio-television techniques 
is bound to be either ponderous or somewhat 
cursory. Brigance has chosen the latter course, 
and has done so in a vigorous, highly read- 
able fashion, coupled with considerable good 
sense and selectivity. The result is a lively, 
compact public speaking textbook well suited 
to those courses where bookwork and consid- 
eration of theory are held to a minimum. The 
format is attractive, although the illustrations 
lack vitality and warmth, and the unitary ar- 
rangement of material makes it a flexible and 
adaptable work. In summary, here is a pleasant 
and valuable addition to the public speaking 
book-shelf. 

ARTHUR A. EISENSTADT, 

Newark [New Jersey] Board of Education 


ESSENTIALS OF DISCUSSION AND DE- 
BATE. By Halbert E. Gulley. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1955; pp. viit+150. 
$1.50. 

This book is offered as one which “may con- 


tribute to the student’s understanding of de- 
liberation so that he can place his participa- 


tion in proper perspective as part of a much 
larger democratic procedure.” Although treat. 
ing the essentials of both debate and discus. 
sion, plus instilling an understanding of the 
interrelationships of these activities and their 
roles in human problem-solving, is an ambi- 
tious undertaking for a brief handbook, Dr, 
Gulley succeeds in his task to a remarkable 
degree. 


The book is divided into three main parts, 
The first four chapters offer a discussion of 
those concepts and skills common to both 
debate and discussion, and the last eleven 
chapters deal with the essentials of the two 
activities. Five chapters are devoted to each, 
with the final chapter providing a considera- 
tion of “ethics in deliberation.” These last 
eleven chapters do an effective job of offering 
the basic data necessary to the student who 
wishes to participate in discussion and de- 
bate. Particularly commendable is the treat- 
ment given methods of definition, types of 
negative cases, evaluation of the activities, and 
“attitude” in debate. From these chapters the 
student should gain enough fundamentals to 
enable him to participate effectively in dis- 
cussion and debate activities. 

The appreciation of the roles of discussion 
and debate in the “larger democratic pro- 
cedure” of problem-solving, which Dr. Gulley 
hopes to instill, may not be gained completely 
because of some confusions stemming from the 
brief treatment given this material in the first 
four chapters. Also, a student may gain some 
misconceptions concerning some of the funda- 
mental skills of discussion and debate from the 
short discussion of them in this section. Specif- 
ically, the relation between the syllogism and 
the enthymeme, the distinction between the 
fallacy of “poisoning the well” and argu- 
mentum ad hominem, and the use of problems 
in practice forensic activities (as opposed te 
the orientation of actual debate and discussion 
to existing problems) are not made completely 
clear in the book. 


The material in these chapters is basically 
sound and is clearly presented. The use of the 
“Deliberation Continuum” is effective, although 
one might wish that the co-ordinate relation- 
ships were also presented. Any confusion which 
may arise in the study of these chapters will 
probably be the result of omissions, rather 
than misstatements, and so may be eliminated 
through adequate opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of the section. 


This book should be a valuable tool for the 
harassed forensics director who finds too little 
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time for acquainting his students (whose only 
contact with these activities may be extra- 
curricular) with the fundamentals of debate 
and discussion. It should also be an aid, as the 
author hopes, in classes where debate and 
discussion are taught. 
KENNETH D. Bryson, 
Montana State College 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1954-1955 (“The Reference Shelf,” Vol. 27, 
No. 4). Edited by A. Craig Baird. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1955; pp. 190. 
$2.00. 


We teachers of speech could not get along 
without this annual volume of American 
speeches. The series not only keeps us abreast of 
the best current speaking, but also becomes 
more valuable as a record as time goes by. 

These speakers are molders of world opinion: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, John Foster Dulles, 
William F. Knowland, Adlai FE. Stevenson, 
Douglas MacArthur, Edward R. Murrow, 
Norman Vincent Peale, Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Henry Cabot Lodge, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Robert L. Calhoun, and others. 


I have enjoyed Mr. Baird’s selections on 
religion through the years. Undoubtedly his 


education in the field of theology has made | 


him sensitive to the thoughts and movements 
in this area. 

I am happy that a speech man has been 
chosen to make this annual selection instead of 
a professor of history or of one of the behavior- 
al sciences. At the hands of other branches of 
learning the importance of speech making has 
always been underestimated. A. Craig Baird 
knows the value of public speaking in a 
democracy, and this volume reflects its im- 
portance. 

LIONEL CROCKER, 
Denison University 


COSTUMING WITH BASICS AND SEPA- 
RATES. By James R. Crider. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Whitlock’s, Inc., 1954; pp. 
67+7 plates. $3.00. 


For those in the amateur theatre who are 
seeking a means of making the most of a small 
wardrobe Mr. Crider may have the answer. Ad- 
justability in size increases the uses of a 
costume, and certainly using the plan advocated 
in this book a variety of shapes and _ sizes 
could be equipped. However, since a costume 
constructed from this plan, could be worn by 


at least one size smaller and one larger than 
the original, a wider span of basic bodice 
sizes, 10, 14 and 18 (instead of 10, 12 and 14) 
could be used to greater advantage. In this 
way, sizes from 10 to 20 could be clothed. 


The fundamental lines of the author's 
“basics” are excellent. The bodice pattern is 
simple and free of the extra seams and darts 
which usually complicate the construction of 
period bodices. The use of cartridge pleating 
for the “A” skirt presents a good effect. An 
alternate method, not quite so lengthy, might 
have been suggested, however. The special 
construction techniques necessary to make the 
basic costume adjustable are more time- 
consuming than those of the average dress. In 
most theatre situations time is very important. 
Anything that can be suggested to shorten the 
process would be advantageous. 


The semi-fitted flared skirt is not included. 
Therefore, the Gothic styles and the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries have 
no “basic” costume. Since a great many plays 
are set in these periods, they should not be 
overlooked. The same method of adjustability 
used for the “A” and “B” skirts could be 
applied to a semi-fitted type, and this might 


even be usable for some Empire costumes. I 


agree with the author that there are some 
period costumes which require special treat- 
ment and are extremely difficult to shape to a 
basic costume. 


The problem of fastening the sleeve to the 
bodice is very well handled. The lacing should 
hold securely and give a minimum of bulk. 
The construction procedure would, I believe, 
be clear even to a non-profesional seamstress. 
The basic “sloper” sleeve is a well-fitting pat- 
tern. Some of the puffed sleeves might be a bit 
complicated to a person accustomed to the 
sleeve seam’s matching the underarm seam of 
the bodice. If these sleeves could be uniform 
in their seam-matching, there would be fewer 
variations in construction techniques. 


The attention devoted to corseting and under- 
proppings shows a knowledge of stage costume 
problems. What is worn underneath the cos- 
tume is as important as the outside effect; in 
fact, it helps to create the outside effect. How- 
ever, photographing the costumes on live 
models instead of on dress forms would 
certainly have added to their beauty. 


Generally speaking, Costuming With Basics 
and Separates is well done. However, many 
costuming problems remain unsolved. Partic- 
ularly should the author have included some 
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basic costumes for men. The average play 
contains a larger number of men than women! 
BERNEICE PRISK, 
San José State College 


PEER GYNT: A DRAMATIC POEM. Trans- 
lated by Horace Maynard Finney. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955; pp. ix+197. $3.75. 


During the nearly ninety years since Henrik 
Ibsen wrote his epic fantasy of Peer Gynt many 
translations have been published. The trans- 
lators vary greatly in their concept of the 
original line, and often tend to stray from the 
beauty of the verse, which is characteristically 
Norwegian. When one reads the work of Dr. 
Finney, he gets the feeling of romantic and 
picturesque adventure in the same way he hears 
it when listening to the brilliant music of 
Edvard Grieg. 

Not only is this new edition of Peer Gynt 
readable, having retained the simple conver- 
sational style of Ibsen; it is actable. When 
read aloud one is able to feel the true spirit and 
fire of the Ibsen verse. 

There may be argument that far too many 
liberties have been taken in choice of word and 
word arrangement which will distort the true 
meaning of this satiric phantasmagory. For 
that argument there is certainly a defense 
in the fact that Dr. Finney does not aim to 
discard, but to add, freshness and strength to a 
true poet by means of a new and vigorous 
translation. 

The format is excellent: the type is clear 
and sharp, the name of character is easily seen, 
and the page arrangement is good. 

Mr. Finney’s translation will be valuable 
reading for all who wish to gain a greater 
knowledge of Ibsen and the powerful character 
disclosure of Peer Gynt. 


EARLE E. Curtis, 
Kent State University 


VEST POCKET THEATRE: 20 TESTED 
TELEVISION PLAYLETS. By Alan Armer 
and Walter E. Grauman. New York: Samuel 
French, 1955; pp. xxxiit+131. $2.00. 


Almost every author feels that he must some- 
how justify having taken his own, the editor’s, 
and the reader’s time. This justification gener- 
ally takes the form of pointing out the great 
void that his book fills. The authors of Vest 
Pocket Theatre are no exception. The unusual 
factor in this case is that there actually is a 
void which this work can help to fill. As the 
authors point out, there is little good material 


available for actors’ auditions—short scenes, 
complete in themselves. So they compiled 
twenty five-minute playlets, which they had 
written for the television series, “Lights, 
Camera, Action,” into this book. They have 
also included a brief section on “Acting for 
Television” and, following each script, a few 
suggestions for its production. 


It appears to me that these vignettes could 
serve a much better purpose for the teacher 
than serving as audition material. In beginning 
directing courses in television and theatre, in 
which one wants the young director to do an 
entire story in order to give him a chance to 
encounter many of the problems of the 
complete drama, yet in which there is in- 
sufficient time for each student to direct full- 
length plays, and in which expediency dictates 
working with plays with small casts, these 
scripts could be of real value. Each playlet is 
complete in itself and, with only three ex- 
ceptions, only two characters appear on stage in 
each script. In the three exceptions, the other 
roles are minor ones. 


With minor rewriting, most of the scripts 
could be fair one-act plays. Their length and 
type should make them quite suitable for high 
school assembly programs and the like. 


As material for acting classes, these scripts 
would be quite weak. As the reader knows, it 
is difficult enough to build honest, three- 
dimensional characters in a half-hour drama on 
television or in a one-act play. In a five-minute 
vignette it is a near impossibility. 

The major criticism of the book is of the 
section on “Acting for Television.” The problem 
here is that the authors tried to cover too much 
material in too little space. In thirteen pages, 
they consider acting opportunities in television, 
differences between stage and television acting, 
differences between stage and television plays, 
and hazards of television acting, make-up for 
television (and the authors display their un- 
familiarity with local television when they say 
that “‘almost all small stations have their own 
staff make-up men”), rehearsal procedures and 
the technical personnel whom the actor will 
work with, costuming for television, and color 
response in monochromatic television. The 
resulting over-simplification could tend more 
to mislead than to enlighten. 


Summing up, if the reader does not expect 
great dramatic literature, is not too concerned 
with a certain amount of triteness, and wants 
some short vignettes for his embryo directors to 
work on or for assembly programs, the playlets 
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in Vest Pocket 
adequately. 


Theatre will serve quite 


SAMUEL L. BECKER. 
State University of lowa 


CHILD DRAMA. By Peter Slade. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955; pp. 379. 
$3.75. 

To the reader who has not used creative 
drama with children Peter Slade’s book may 
seem rhapsodical; for the individual familiar 
with dramatic play, it supports and illuminates 
what he knows to be true. Defining drama as 
“the art of all dimensions of which life itself 
consists,” the author points out its value in 
psychology, psychotherapy, and religion, but 
most particularly in education, where “games, 
dramatization, classroom drama, acting exercises, 
free expression, improvisation, activity method 
and creative drama” all play a part. A special 
contribution of the book is its emphasis upon 
dramatic play’s being both “preventive” and 
“therapeutic.” By relieving repressions and in- 
hibitions, developing a controlled imagination, 
and releasing pent-up emotions, creative drama- 
tics is a real force in establishing and main- 
taining emotional balance and good mental 
health. 


The book is in three parts: (1) general 
theory, with discussion of personal and pro- 
jected play and the importance of dramatic 
play from infancy through adolescence; (2) the 
teacher’s role, with suggestions for using creative 
drama on various age-levels, with due attention 
to “language flow’; (3) subjects associated with 
child drama: masks, make-up, puppets, marion- 
ettes, films. The importance of “Child Drama 
Centres” is stressed. 


The stimulating anecdotal accounts of group 
activities, the specificity of numerous sugges- 
tions, the diagrams and illustrations through- 
out the book help the narrative (which in some 
instances is poorly written and confusing) to 
establish the uses and values of child drama. 
Chapter XX renders a real service to those in 
search of specific information by giving 
thoughtful practical answers to actual questions 
interested adults have asked Mr. Slade. The 
expressed views of a number of noted expo- 
nents of the use of educational drama add 
depth and breadth to the book. Teachers will 
find it extremely helpful, but should bear in 
mind that it is not for quick, light reading, 
but for study and reflection. 


VIRGINIA S. SANDERSON, 
The Ohio State University 


TRIPPINGLY ON THE TONGUE: HOW TO 
TEACH DISTINCTNESS IN SPEECH. By 
Harry J. Heltman. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1955; pp. 122. $1.60. 


Professor Heltman has written several books 
in the area of speech: First Aids for Stutterers 
and Handbook for Remedial Speech. He is 
co-editor of the delightful Let’s-Read-Together 
Poems and of Choral Reading for Worship and 
Inspiration. In Trippingly on the Tongue the 
author states that the book “has but one pur- 
pose: to help teachers, from kindergarten 
through high school, to teach their pupils to 
speak distinctly, so that they may be under- 
stood in the classroom.” Mr. Heltman has 
defined distinctness as “degree of precision, or 
accuracy, with which any spoken word reaches 
the ear of the listener. It depends for this 
degree of precision on the clear enunciation 
of the consonant phonics used in speaking the 
word, whether these consonant phonics stand 
alone, or are blended into others.” He takes 
the position that the best test for distinctness 
is accuracy of imitation by the listener, and 
that distinctness ought to be taught by itself. 


Professor Heltman says that the best way to 
begin teaching distinctness is through a prac- 
tice of having pupils imitate the teacher's pro- 
nunciation of names, addresses, phone num- 
bers, and the Pledge of Allegiance. He be- 
lieves that teaching distinctness in speech re- 
quires a mastery of individual consonant 
sounds and exaggerated blends. The author al- 
so claims that smooth-flowing “natural” speech 
patterns may be assured by using a technique 
developed by Fred Waring. The book includes 
materials for systematic practice in four spe- 
cific steps: (1) the enunciation of the phonic 
in initial positions in syllables and words, (2) 
the enunciation of the sound in medial posi- 
tions, (3) the enunciation of the sound in 
final positions, and (4) the practice of com- 
binations and blends in final positions. A possi- 
ble fifth step, that of reading aloud in uni- 
son, is also recommended. In addition, the 
writer considers pronunciation by syllables as 
a valuable aid in teaching distinctness. He 
gives limited space to voice as a factor in dis- 
tinctness, and has treated this phase through 
distinguishing between voiced and breathed 
sounds and through the use of sufficient loud- 
ness. In the appendix Professor Heltman lists 
some excellent source materials. 


Teachers are appreciative of helps to lighten 
the problems in the classroom, and they recog- 
nize that to have students speak more dis- 
tinctly is one of those problems. As a teacher 
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of in-service teachers, however, I see some very 
grave dangers of putting this book into the hands 
of the classroom teacher untrained in speech. 
I’m thinking in particular of these: the danger 
of stressing isolated sounds and syllables, and, 
by so doing, losing the rhythm of speech; the 
danger of an inexperienced, untrained person's 
not giving an excellent pattern for a child to 
follow; the danger of having teachers confused 
by the use of capitals to represent the sounds, 
instead of I.P.A. symbols; and the danger of 
developing poor voice production techniques. 
I am particularly worried about such notations 
as these: “Q stands for K as in queen as though 
it were spelled Kooween, the U standing for 
00,” and “te lla nother” for tell another, with- 
out indicating a correct blending of the sylla- 
bles. 


The trained speech teacher, on the other 
hand, will be able to adapt some helpful ma- 
terials to specific use. It is good to have em- 
phasis given to the importance of uttering 
consonants distinctly and of blending them 
smoothly from syllable to syllable in a breath 
group. A natural concern is that these splendid 
aims may be lost under the direction of a 
teacher who is not trained to use and each 
effective voice and speech production. 


ELLEN KAUFFMAN, 
Montclair [N. J.] State Teachers College 


CHORAL READING FOR WORSHIP AND 
INSPIRATION. Edited by Helen A. Brown 
and Harry J. Heltman. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1954; pp. 64. $1.00. 


Choral Reading for Worship and Inspiration 
is a unique volume in that it introduces choric 
speaking to be used as a part of the devotional 
service in a church, the congregation participat- 
ing. 

The poems are well chosen, ranging from the 
Revised Standard version of the Bible to John 
Oxenham, Edwin Markham, Arthur Guiter- 
man, Carl Sandburg, Christina G. Rossetti, 
Joaquin Miller, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
many other names familiar in the world of 
literature. 

There are fifty-eight entries, each of a length 
suitable for inclusion in the church service. 


The Introduction presents adequate and con- 
cise directions for the use of the material. With 
one reading the leader of the group should 
be ready to use the various selections wisely. 

The booklet is not planned for the purpose 
of gaining skill in choral speaking, but for the 


inspiration one may receive when joining 
with others in unison reading of religious and 
inspirational poetry. 


EARLE E. Curtis, 
Kent State University 


CHORAL SPEAKING IS FUN. By Letitia 
Raubicheck. New York: Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., 1955; pp- 44- $0.75- 


In Choral Speaking Is Fun. Letitia Raubi- 
check, Director of Speech Improvement in the 
New York City Public Schools, has presented 
a booklet of poetry suitable for choral speak- 
ing in the second and third grades. She has 
preceded the selections with a brief section 
called “‘How To Teach Choral Speaking,” and 
included suggested arrangements of the poems 
which should prove stimulating to the teacher 
who has had some training and experience in 
choral speech. 


The poems are carefully graded and should 
please both the teacher and the “younger set.” 
There are, however, several possible pitfalls for 
the beginning teacher in this medium, and for 
such a teacher I would advise at first the use 
of a much simpler arrangement of the poems 
than those suggested. (For example, the poems 
on pages 16 and g2 might be read by the 
teacher with the children taking only the re- 
frain.) I would also caution the beginning 
teacher against a too literal interpretation of 
the suggestion to divide the group into high, 
medium and low voices. Second and _ third 
grade children have, and should have, treble 
voices, and they should not be forced pitches 
for the sake of effect. In the interest of better 
voice quality, I am dubious of the suggestion 
for using a poem (page 15) for an action or 
rhythm game at the same time that the chil- 
dren are saying the poem. Further selections 
of such poems would have been welcome, how- 
ever, for use during the period as relaxation 
from speech activity. 


Certainly Dr. Raubicheck’s enthusiasm is in- 
fectious, and her guide for evaluating new ma- 
terial helpful. There is much excellent pro- 
gram material in the book. I do feel, however, 
that from her own rich background and ex- 
perience she has overlooked some of the prob- 
lems that may confront the inexperienced 
teacher, and a more detailed explanation of 
beginning techniques would have made het 
contribution even more valuable. 


ELIZABETH DICKINSON, 
Akron [Ohio] Public Schools 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


Annetta L. Wood, Editor 
Assisted by Carol Brinser and Marie Orr Shere 


GENERAL 


HaucH, Oscar M. “The English Teacher as 
Teacher of Speech,” The English Journal, 
XLIV (April, 1955), 205-210. 

A survey the author made in _ 1954-1955 
showed that only a small minority (approxi- 
mately eight and a half per cent) of high school 
students were enrolled in speech courses. He 
concludes from this survey that if English 
teachers do not offer speech training in their 
classes, the majority of high school students 
will not get any such training at all. He be- 
lieves the best way to meet the need for train- 
ing in speech is to make it an integral part of 
all English courses. He indicates three factors 
which may prevent the English teacher's being 
an effective teacher of speech: (1) many English 
teachers have received little or no training in 
oral English; (2) it is difficult to measure 
speech progress in an “easy, objective way”; (3) 
providing large numbers of students with 
speaking experiences is too time-consuming. 
The logical solution seems to be that English 
and speech teachers work together. 


DRAMATICS 


“ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan,” The- 
atre Arts, XXXIX, 12 (December, 1955), 67- 
82. 

The American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy proposes a revolutionary Forty-Theatre 
Circuit plan based on the idea that forty 
cities in the United States will support a 
forty-week season of low-priced, professionally 
produced plays each year. This truly national 
theatre should bring to the people their her- 
itage of the great drama of the past and the 
best of the present, in addition to providing 
opportunities for new playwrights and many 
more jobs for actors, directors, and technicians. 


DENHAM, REGINALD. “Fruit of a Bad Seed,” 
Theatre Arts, XXXIX, 12 (December, 1955) 
33°35- 

The director of Maxwell Anderson’s hit play 
based on William March's novel lists the four 


ingredients vital to success in melodrama: the 
leavening agent of humor, audience identifica- 
tion, audience participation, and an ending 
to the story which is not too tightly tied. 


HARMON, CHARLOTTE BUCHWALD. “Summer 
Theater is Crazy!” The Saturday Evening 
Post, CCXXVIII, 8 (20 August, 1955), 28-29; 
71-72. 

The author and her husband are producers 
of ten weeks of comedy, drama, and musicals 
at the Clinton [Connecticut] Playhouse, one 
of the 127 Actors’ Equity Summer Theatres. 
Their apprentices (whom the producers choose 
from among four hundred applicants whom 
they interview in March) pay no tuition, but 
work hard without salary for an opportunity 
to learn acting. 


ZoLoTrow, Maurice. “How to be a “laywright,” 
Theatre Arts, XXXIX, 12 (December, 11955), 
60-62. 

Mr. Zolotow censures Walter Kerr for confus- 
ing show business with drama. The former be- 
lieves that there will always be a minority who 
really do care intensely about beauty and 
serious problems, and who will go out of their 
ways to sit in a theatre for hours, surrendering 
to pity, laughter, or terror. Good productions of 
Chekhov and Ibsen's plays are financially suc- 
cessful. A new playwright should be allowed to 
preserve his idealism and contemplative privacy. 


Furness, EpNA Luz. “A Remedial and Develop- 
mental Speech Program,” Elementary Eng- 
lish, XXXII (May, 1955), 289-295. 

Pointing out the relation between speech, 
reading, and writing, the author proposes to 
“locate and diagnose speech defects and to 
make the speech deviate (and every other stu- 
dent) an effective speaker.” She includes a 
rather elaborate outline of speech disabilities, 
their causes, and the procedures for remedy- 
ing them, and states that with “proper assis- 
tance” by the professional speech therapist the 
classroom teacher can contribute a valuable 
service, although any who followed many of 
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the “teaching procedures” would find little 
time remaining for instruction in other sub- 
jects. 


M. Ciare Epwarp, Sister. “The Speech Clinic 
and the Trained Therapist,” Bulletin: Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, LII 
(August, 1955), 421-423. 

The author expresses the opinion that Cath- 
olic colleges cannot ignore the need for speech 
therapy in the parochial schools, and that the 
best way to meet this need is for Catholic col- 
leges to offer courses leading to certification in 
speech correction. She lists colleges where stu- 
dents may now receive such training, and points 
out that although “not all of these colleges 
and universities offer sufficient courses to meet 
the requirements of the . . . American Speech 
and Hearing Association, . . . at least a be- 
ginning has been made.” She expresses the 
hope that more members of religious orders 
will prepare for this specialized field and be- 
come members of ASHA. 


M. LALAnpe, Sister. “Role of the Itinerant 
Nun in the Philadelphia Program,” Bulletin: 
National Catholic Education Association, LII 
(August, 1955), 424-426. 

The author describes the itinerant nun’s role 
in the remedial reading and speech correction 
programs in the parochial schools of Philadel- 
phia, explaining in detail their organization 
and administration. Administrators planning 
to institute similar programs should find this 
articie helpful. 


POTEETE, ROBERT A. “Voice Doctor,” Senior 
Scholastic, LXVII, 7 (27 October, 1955), 6, 


The author reports an interview with Dr, 
Esti D. Freud. It would be unfair to Dr. Freud 
to express adverse criticism of the statements 
the writer attributes to her without first as. 
certaining from her personally whether or not 
he had quoted her accurately. As the report 
stands, there is little in it compatible with either 
the methods of training speech correctionists or 
the work they do. 


TELEVISION 


Hazarp, LELAND. “Educational Television,” 
The Atlantic Monthly, CXCVI, 5 (November, 
1955), 61-65. 

The author, president of Station WQED in 
Pittsburgh, is still searching for a policy for 
educational television after a year and a half 
of successful broadcasting. He dispels several 
misconceptions about educational television, 
and admits that the Pittsburgh station has 
been most successful when its educational pro- 
grams have been systematic. Admitting that 
educational television will probably never at- 
tract an enormous audience, he believes that, 
unrestricted by the necessity of showing a 
profit, it can seek to attract higher levels of 
cultural response, can afford not to fear truth, 
and need not feel obligated to cater to the 
momentary tastes of the majority. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Jon Hopkins, Editor 


THE CHARLES G. REIGNER LIBRARY OF 
RECORDED SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 


Teachers of speech searching for recorded 
sermons and addresses by widely-known min- 
isters and other public speakers of the im- 
mediate past and present should consult the 
Charles G. Reigner Library of the Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond 27, Virginia. 
The purpose of this library is to assemble such 
a collection and to make duplicates available 
to interested individuals and organizations. 


Every effort has been made to provide re- 
cordings with fidelity of commercial standards. 
In some instances, however, the best available 
recordings have been included, even if of 
inferior fidelity, especially in the case of min- 
isters no longer living. 

The tape recordings listed and later to be 
reviewed here (and many others) are on stand- 
ard seven-inch reels, full track, at a speed of 
75 ips. They are grouped under seven head- 
ings: Sermons, Entire Worship Services, The- 
ological Lectures, Religious Radio Programs, 
Presbyterian Church [United States], The 
World Council of Churches, and General. 

The tapes are available in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico on free loan for a period 
of seven days, or new duplicates will be 
shipped to any post office in the world. The 
number of reels on loan simultaneously to any 
one borrower is limited to ten. When return- 
ing recordings, patrons are asked to enclose a 
check or stamps to replace outbound postage. 
The borrower should allow four days from the 
receipt of his order for shipment and for con- 
firmation of playing date when he has specified 
It. 

Recordings may be obtained for a specified 
playing date on payment of a fee of $1.00 
per title, provided the Library confirms the 
desired date. However, if the Library is given 
at least three alternates for each title re- 
quested for a specified playing date, the fee 
is reduced to $1.00 for an entire shipment con- 
sisting of two or more titles, and is further 
reduced to fifty cents for a shipment con- 
sisting of only a single title. In each case, 
the borrower must obtain confirmation from 
the Library. It should be further noted that 


in borrowing tapes from the Library, patrons 
may make their own duplicates of the record- 
ings. 

The curators of this valuable collection 
(which, so far as is known, is the first such 
circulating library of recorded sermons and 
addresses) are particularly desirous of securing 
recordings of widely-known ministers now de- 
ceased. Information any reader can supply 
concerning the location of such recordings may 
be addressed to the Reigner Library. 

The following is a sampling of the available 
holdings of interest to teachers of speech: 


I. SERMONS 

Adkins, Carl. Has Christianity Failed? Virginia 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, 16 June, 1954. 25 min- 
utes. A236-1. 

Anderson, Harrison Ray. Cause and Cure of 
the Cancer of Sin. Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, 24 January, 1954. 28 min- 
utes. An46-1. 

Graham, William (Billy). Sermon on Hebrews 
9:27. Invitation and concluding remarks. The 
Cotton Bowl, Dallas, 28 June, 1953. 51 min- 
utes. G738-4. 

Hollingsworth, A. H. When You Feel the Need 
for Guidance. Scripture and prayers. 18 
July, 1954. 28 minutes. H741-1. 

Kennedy, Gerald. Rules of Happiness. Also 
Scripture reading. Massanetta, Virginia, 20 
August, 1954. 28 minutes. Kgp5-2. 

Lee, Robert G. Christ is Above All. 60 minutes. 
1479"1. 

Macartney, Clarence Edward. Come Before 
Winter. First Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, 12 October, 1952. 56 minutes. M166-1. 

Marshall, Peter. Some Things I Know. Neosho, 
Missouri, 10 December, 1948. 47 minutes. 
M369-8. (Low fidelity.) 

Niemoller, Martin. Sermons on Ezekiel 18:31, 32. 
Concluding prayer and Benediction. First 
Baptist Church, Oak Park, Illinois, 29 August, 
1954. 29 minutes. N693-1. 

Speakman, Fredrick Bruce. That’s the Trouble 
with Horses. Also prayers. Massanetta, Vir- 
ginia, 23 August, 1954. 25 minutes. $741-2. 








Il. ENTIRE WoRrRsHIP SERVICES 


Baillie, John. The Theology of Sleep. Rocke- 
feller Chapel, University of Chicago, 22 Au- 
gust, 1954. 60 minutes. B157-1. 

Brown, Charles Lynnwood. Forgetting God. 
White Memorial Church, Raleigh, 29 Novem- 
ber, 1953. 58 minutes. B877-2. 

Fogartie, James E. His Father’s Business. First 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
10 January, 1954. 56 minutes. F655-1. 


III. ‘THEOLOGICAL LECTURES 


Peale, Norman Vincent. 
tent of Preaching. 


Techniques and Con- 

(Excerpts from an ad- 
dress.) 20 August, 1943. 20 minutes. P358-1. 
(Low fidelity.) 

Silver, Abba Hillel. What is Judaism? 20 min- 
utes. $587-1. 

Graham, William (Billy). Address on Evangel- 
ism. Union Theological Seminary, 2 Feb- 
ruary, 1954. 48 minutes. G738-3. 

Heaton, George. The Christian Ministry and 

Work. Three lectures delivered at the Union 

(Theological Seminary, March, 1954. H442-1, 

$. %: 


IV. RELIGIoUs RADIO PROGRAMS 

Ferris, Theodore Parker. The Death of Christ. 
Sermon. NBC Church of the Air, 4 July, 
1954. 29 minutes. F3qQ4-1. 

Oxnam, G. Bromley. Gethsemane Gateways. 
Radio devotional delivered on the Light for 
Life program, 1953. 14 minutes. 098-1. 

Sockman, Ralph. The Fine Art of Using. Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit, 26 May, 1953. 30 min- 
utes. S678-1. 


This list is only a sampling of the holdings 
of the Charles Reigner Library. Reviews of 


some of these tapes will appear in  forth- 
coming issues of The Speech Teacher. 


NATIONAL TAPE REPOSITORY 


This list supplements the one appearing in 
The Speech Teacher for September, 1955. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
I. Produced by Cornell University Tape Re- 
cording Center. 
F 13 Speaking 
minutes) 
F ig It’s Human to Get Frightened (9 
minutes) 


of Bad Language (11 


II. Produced by Indiana University Radio and 
Television Service. 


THE SPEECH 


rTEACHER 


(This is a series of thirty-minute dis. 
cussions of poetry and prose on a high 
intellectual plane.) 

L 72 Christina G. Rossetti’s “Remember 

Me” 

Robert Frost’s “Stopping by Woods 

on a Snowy Evening” 

L 77 William Wordsworth’s “The World 
is —Too Much With Us” 


L 85 Robert Browning's “Meeting a 
Night” 

L 86 William Shakespeare’s “Sonnet 
CXXIX” 

L 93 John Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale” 


LECTURES 
I. Produced by the British Information Serv- 
ices (Factual and entertaining fourteen- 
minute talks by eminent authorities on a 
wide range of current affairs. These can 
serve as speech models for analysis.) 


SS 113 “The Future of the United Na- 
tions” (Sir Gladwyn Jebb) 

SS 114 “The Importance of Sports” (Roger 
Bannister) 

SS 116 “The Conquest of Mt. Everest” 
(Sir Edmund Hillary, M.P.) 

SS 121 “Escape to Freedom” (Patrick 
Reid) 

SS 123 “Juvenile Delinquency” (Barbara 
Wooten) 

SS 125 “Man’s Peaceful Co-existence with 


Nature” (Barbara Ward) 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


(These fifteen-minute programs were pro 
duced by Indiana University Radio and Tele 
vision Service.) 

I. The Science Series 


SC 4 “Aristotle Discovers How he 
Thinks” 

SC 19 “Pavlov and his Dogs” 

SC 22 “Radio Becomes Reality” 

SC 50 “How Men Behave” 


Il. The Guidance Series 

1 “An Introduction to You” 

8 “Getting Along With Others” 
g “Can You Say It?” 

18 “How Do I Look?” 


Qqaagoa 


POETRY READINGS 
Produced by the Oregon School of the Ait, 
Radio Station KOAC. 
(The fifteen-minute programs are presented 
by Sheldon Goldstein and Duane Tucker, whose 
aim is to provide pleasant poetic experiences 
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and oral interpretations to help in the develop- 

ment of appreciation for poetry.) 
L16 “What Is Poetry?” (Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s “Ars Poetica,” Carl Sandburg’s 


“Tentative Definitions of Poetry,” 
Marianne Moore's ‘“Poetry’’) 

119 “More Stories In Verse” (Rudyard 
Kipling’s “Danny Deever,” Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s “Mountain Whippoor- 
will’) 

1 24 “Words Create Atmosphere” (Edgar 


Allan Poe’s “Ulalume,” Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan,” Langston 
Hughes’ “Weary Blues”) 

L 26 “Expressions of Love”  (Spohocles’ 
“Power of Love” from Antigone, two 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, Christopher 
Marlowe's “Passionate Shepherd to his 
Love,” Percy Bysshe Shelley’s “Love's 
Philosophy,” two of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese, E. E. Cummings’ “Somewhere I 
Have Never Traveled’) 

49 Poetry of Lord Byron 

50 Poetry of Percy Bysshe Shelley 

Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

53 Poetry of Robert Browning 

57 Poetry of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Preece 
or 
nn 


FILMS 


DO WORDS EVER FOOL YOU? Coronet 
Films, 1948. Sound. 10 minutes. Sale: $45.00, 
black and white; $90.00, color. 


Jerry gets into difficulty with his father for 
bringing him the newspaper when the latter 
wanted typewriter paper. The incident is used 


.to explain to three junior high school students 


the importance of correct word usage. Also 
emphasized are the dangers inherent in accept- 
ing commonly-used words at their face value, 
with no reference to the context in which they 
appear or to their alternate meanings. 

Sound and photography are adequate, and 
the use of home settings and situations, plus 
the brief duration of the film, should hold pu- 
pils’ attention. 

SHIRLEY Ross, 
Alliance [Ohio] Public Schools 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Coronet Films, 
1949. Sound. 11 minutes, Sale: $45.00, black 
and white; $90.00, color. 


As the narrator reads “The Lady of the 
Lake,” the cameraman takes the viewer on a 
tour of Scott’s home, his working environment, 
and the locale of the poem. 


The oral interpretation class should prob- 
ably see this film twice, once to emphasize 
how an understanding of the background of a 
poem can enhance understanding it and, second, 
to enable the audience to concentrate on the 
poem itself or its presentation. To attempt to 
do all three things at once can result only in 
chaos. 


Technically the film is good in sound, good 
in photography, and good to excellent in com- 
position. 

Harry BarrReETT, 
Putnam [Connecticut} Public Schools 


LET’S READ POETRY. Bailey Films, 2044 
North Berendo Street, Hollywood, California, 
1949. 10 minutes. Sound. Black and white. 
Sale: $40.00. 


The technique of using a young fifth grade 
boy reading a poem to his classmates and then 
having his teacher indicate how he can achieve 
improvement through concentration on the 
proper use of punctuation to communicate 
meaning is a good one. 

Rossetti’s “Who has Seen the Wind?” Riley's 
“Brook Song,” and Longfellow’s “Rain in 
Summer” are the poems used for demonstration 
purposes. 

If you are trying to stimulate an interest in 
poetry appreciation and reading, this film 
should help you to do so. 

JouN JAMEs, 
Pennsylvania State University 


CHILDREN’S EMOTIONS. McGraw-Hill Text 
Films, 1953. Sound. 20 minutes. Black and 
white. Sale: $100.00. 


Audience adaptation is a concept threaded 
through the rhetorical fabric since the Greek 
period. The teacher of speech in his attempt 
to clarify for the student the problems in- 
‘volved in adaptation to an audience of chil- 
dren might well use this film. It expounds the 
primary emotions of childhood: anger, curios- 
ity, fear, jealousy, and joy. There is exposi- 
tion of the causes arousing each of these re- 
actions, and of methods of dealing with the 
undesirable ones by turning them to advan- 
tage. The film is advanced in its emphasis on 
psychology and child development, but the 
reasonably clever teacher can point up the 
values for the public speaker inherent in the 
film. 

J. H. 





THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Waldo Phelps, Editor 
Assisted by Ordean Ness 


ADDITIONS: NEW COURSES, CURRICULA, 
AND FACILITIES 

The Department of Speech Education of the 
School of Speech of Northwestern University 
will co-operate with Evanston Township High 
School in its instructional program in basic 
speech this coming fall, utilizing closed-circuit 
television. Student teachers will have an op- 
portunity to participate in this experiment as 
well as to observe it. 





Under the direction of James D. Lambert, 
the University of Arizona Speech Clinic has 
initiated this year a program of hearing tests 
for all new students at the University. 





An outgrowth of a class in “Production of 
New Plays” at the University of Arkansas is 
the New Play Series. The main objective of 
the series “is to educate world-minded citizens”; 
subsidiary aims are to find the best new plays 
available for production and to develop a 
theatre that will present as many new plays 
as revivals each year. Seven of the sixteen plays 
presented last year were new: The World With- 
in, by Gordon Condit; The Great God Mars, 
Cardboard Debutante, and Long Distance, by 
Christopher Blake; Veranda on the Highway, 
by Eugene Hochman, and Sondelis and Honsa, 
by John Pauley. 





In April the William C. Brown Company 
will publish an index to The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech. Covering the first forty volumes of 
QJS, the index will have almost twenty-one 
thousand entries, including listings of author, 
title, and subject in those cases in which the 
first word of the title is not indicative of the 
content of the essay. Numerous cross refer- 
ences will increase the utility of the index. 
The cost of the index is five dollars; interested 
readers should address inquiries or orders to 
William C. Brown Company, Publishers, 915 
Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


The 1956 summer session at Los Angeles State 
18 June through 27 


College will last from 


July. Offerings in the Department of Special 
Education will include a two-unit “Workshop 
on Special Problems of the Cerebral Palsied” 
and a three-unit “West Coast Symposium on 
Hearing,” from 18 June through 7 July, in 
which leading authorities on problems in hear. 
ing will lecture. The major portion of the 
symposium will follow the meeting of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association meeting 
in Los Angeles, 18-22 June. 

Other courses (each of them for three units 
of credit) of interest to teachers of speech and 
hearing therapy are “Survey of Physical De 
fects,” “Education of Crippled Children,” 
“Hearing and its Measurement,” “Aural Re- 
habilitation,” “Speech Reading,” “Introduction 
to Speech Therapy,” and “Speech Problems in 
the Classroom.” 

Prospective summer students may 
obtain a summer school bulletin from John 
Morton, Dean of Educational Services. F. E. 
Lord, Co-ordinator of Special Education, will 
supply information on course offerings in the 
Department of Special Education. 


session 





The University of Redlands [California] 
offers two summer sessions in 1956, the first be- 
ginning 25 June, the second, go July. Students 
can earn six units of credit in each session. 
A feature of the first session will be a work- 
shop in listening. Professor Joseph H. Baccus 
of the Department of Speech will be glad to 
answer any inquiries about either summer ses 
sion. 





The Department of Speech of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico will offer a Workshop in 
Speech Correction and a Workshop in Com- 
munication during the 1956 summer session. 


CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, 
FESTIVALS, AND INSTITUTES 


Northwestern University will sponsor its 
twenty-sixth annual High School Institute im 
Speech for high school juniors from 24 June to 
28 July. Enrollment this year will probably 
equal last year’s: 173 students from 36 different 
states. Of particular interest will be the work 
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in radio and television, utilizing Northwestern's 
new closed-circuit station. Approximately thirty 
students may participate in this activity. There 
will be opportunities for some seventy students 
to work in theatre, and about fifty can study 
public speaking and debate. Karl F. Robinson 
directs the program. 

The School of Speech at Northwestern will 
entertain the Children’s Theatre Conference, 
20-25 August. 





The Department of Speech of the Unversity 
of Redlands will sponsor the Orange Speech 
Tournament, an invitational tournament for 
high schools in southern California, on 19 
April. 





Tite Central States Speech Association will 
hold its 1956 convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on Friday and Saturday, 6 and 7 April. 

The convention program includes sectional 
meetings of interest to all teachers of speech, 
regardless of their areas or levels of specializa- 
tion. There will be programs in the ten major 
areas of Speech and Hearing, Theatre Arts, 
Speech in the Elementary Schooi, Oral Interpre- 
tation, Communication, Public Address, Radio 
and Television, Ministerial Training in Speech, 
Forensics, and Speech in the Secondary School. 

Organizations co;operating in sponsoring the 
convention and in planning the sectional meet- 
ings are the American Speech and Hearing 
Association, The American Forensic Associa- 
tion, the National Society for the Study of 
Communication, and the Illinois Speech As- 
sociation. 





On 25 November the Speech Association of 
America co-sponsored with the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English a sectional meeting 
at the latter’s annual convention. Robert C. 
Pooley of the University of Wisconsin spoke on 
“The English Teacher's Preparation in Speech,” 
and Magdalene Kramer, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, spoke on “The Speech 
Teacher’s Preparation in English.” A panel dis- 
cussion on “Interrelations of Teaching English 
and Speech” followed the two talks. 





The Virginia Speech and Hearing Association 
met with the Virginia Education Association 
Convention in Richmond on 28 October. 

There were three workshops for members of 
VSDA. In the elementary school workshop 
there were demonstrations of speech therapy 
and of speech improvement lessons. The secon- 
dary school workshop was devoted to a demon- 
stration of rehearsal techniques. In the college 



















































workshop there were demonstrations of an 
original one-act play and an experiment in 
choral speaking. 

The membership elected the following officers 
for 1955-1956: President, Martin H. Spielberg; 
First Vice-President, J. Jeffery Auer; Treasurer, 
Betty Yarborough; Secretary, Mary E. Peebles; 
Vice-President: Elementary Section, Ruth Aus- 
tin; Vice-President: Secondary Section, Bristow 
Hardin; Vice-President, College Section, Howard 
Scammon; and Vice-President: Community The- 
atre, James Helms. 





The School of Speech of Kent [Ohio] State 
University co-operated with several business 
and industrial firms in sponsoring The 1955 
Conference on Communication in Business on 
22 November. Group meetings considered the 
topics of “The Employer as a Communicator,” 
“The Case Method of Teaching Salesmanship,” 
“Organizing a Communications Program in : 
Business,” “Cases in Retail Employer-Employee ! 
Communications,” “Putting Eye Appeal in your 
Sales Message,” and “The Problem of Com- 
municating Upward.” Warren Guthrie ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting on the subject, 

“But, is Anybody Listening?” 





Under the direction of James D. Lambert, 
the Department of Speech of the University 
of Arizona sponsored last summer a Speech 
Workshop. The workshop was so successful 
that the department plans to sponsor another 
this coming summer. 


PERSONALS 


Hal Bargelt is the new Director of the Speech 
Clinic at Los Angeles City College. He re- 
places Jane Fadler, who assumed the post of 
Co-ordinator of Women’s Activities in the fall 
Of 1955- 

Frank Barrica has joined the faculty of the 
Department of Speech at the University of 
Arizona to teach courses in radio and to 
assist in the Radio Bureau. 

Vilma Boros, who recently received her M.A. 
from The Ohio State University, is serving as 
an Instructor in Speech at the University of 
Arizona. ; 

Parke G. Burgess has accepted appointment 
as Director of Speech Activities at Temple 
University. His duties include serving as Di- 
rector of Men’s Debate. 

Lois Craig has joined the faculty of the De- 4 
partment of Speech of Temple University. 
She will direct women’s forensics and teach 
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courses in public speaking and voice and articu- 
lation. 

Sawyer Falk of the School of Speech of Syra- 
cuse University is now Costume Consultant for 
Academic and Community Theatres for Brooks 
Costume Company. He is available for drama 
and speech conferences throughout the coun- 
increasing production of 
costume non-professional groups. 
Wardrobe plots of the plays which academic 
theatres most often produce 


try to discuss the 
plays by 


and community 
are now available. 

Jack Ferguson is serving as the Clinical Su- 
New Mexico 
Speech and Hearing Clinic for 1955-1956. 

Glenn Gooder has joined the staff of the 
Department of Speech of Los Angeles City 
College, replacing Harold Owen, who accepted 
appointment as Co-ordinator of High School 
and Junior College Relations last fall. 

Murray M. Halfond, Director of the Speech 
and Hearing Clinic at Temple University, has 
received appointment as Assistant Professor of 
Speech Therapy in the Temple University 
School of Medicine. He is the first person to 
serve concurrently on both the liberal arts 
and the medical faculties. 

Willy Ann Holmgren, a graduate of the 
University of Florida, is the new Director of 
Radio-Television at the University of New 


pervisor of the University of 


Mexico. 

The School of Medicine of the College of 
Medical published two 
pamphlets by Mary C. Longerich, “Speech for 
the Cerebral Palsied Pre-School Child: A Par- 
ents’ Manual” and “Helping the Aphasic to 


Evangelists has just 
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Recover his Speech: A Manual for the Family.” 
At the nominal cost of ten cents per copy, in 
terested readers may obtain the pamphlet 
from Dr. Longerich at Suite 519, 2007 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 57, California. 

Klonda Lynn, Head of the Department of 
Speech at the University of Arizona, was Visit. 
ing Professor of Speech and English at Arizong 
State College [Flagstaff] last summer. 

Alice Peet has joined the faculty of the De 
partment of Speech at Temple University. She 
will teach courses in public speaking and serye 
as a technical director in dramatics. 

On 11 November the Welfare and Health 
Council of New York City published “A Di 
rectory of Speech and Hearing Clinic Facilities 
in New Jersey, New York City and the Metro 
politan Areas” by Maryann Peins and Mary 
Pettas of the Department of Speech of Wash- 
ington Square College of New York University. 
The directory lists over a hundred speech and 
hearing clinic facilities at colleges and uni- 
versities, hospitals, special schools, and therapy 
centers or clinics. There are notes on the na 
ture of services offered, the eligibility require 
ments for patients, the type of cases treated, 
clinical administration, and related services and 
agencies. 

George F. Sparks is the new Director of 
Forensics at the University of Arizona, -replac 
ing Arthur W. Cable, who will continue to 
teach and devote more time to research. 

Hace Tishler has joined the faculty of the 
Department of Speech of Temple University. 
He is Director of the Student Speakers Bureau 
and teaches public speaking and discussion. 
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